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“ O consider and report- whether liability under the 


criminal law in Great Britain to suffer capital 

punishment for murder should be limited or modified, 

and, if so, to what extent and by what means. .. .” 
This was the main responsibility laid upon the Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment when it was appointed four 
and a half years ago, and one which has been honourably 
and exhaustively discharged. The law of murder as it stands 
is inflexible: a life for a life; and it is agreed unanimously 
by the members of the Commission that this rigidity—for all 
that it is mitigated to a certain extent in practice, sometimes 
by the prosecution, occasionally by the jury, but most often 
by the exercise of the Royal Prerogative—is the outstanding 
defect of the law. How, then, is this to be righted ? 

Having examined the various specific proposals to amend 
the law in certain special groups of cases and set out the 
Commission’s conclusions—the most controversial of which, 
perhaps, is the recommendation, by a majority of six to five, 
that the statutory age limit below which a person may not be 
sentenced to death should be raised from eighteen to twenty- 
one—the report turns to the central and, within the Com- 
mission’s frame of reference, most important question. Can 
the law of murder be so defined as to confine capital punish- 
ment to the more heinous crimes ? It is concluded that this 
cannot be done without creating overriding disadvantages in 
other respects. Since it is impossible to frame a satisfactory 
definition of murder in the first degfee, it follows that it is 
also impossible to define satisfactorily any lesser degree. 

From this position to the Commission’s principal conclusion 
is a short step. If the liability to suffer capital punishment 
cannot practicably be limited by amendment of the substan- 
tive law, there remains the alternative of placing power to 
Substitute a sentence less severe than that of death in the 
discretion of the judge or jury. But which of these is fitter 
to bear the responsibility ? This is the next question that 
the Commission had to answer, and it was inevitable that 
the conclusion should be that this burden is one too heavy 
to place on the shoulders of any individual. The system of 
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‘jury discretion,” however, has been found to work well in 
countries where it has been adopted, and the Commission, in 
recommending the adoption of such a system here, maintains 
that it is the one and only practicable way of enabling the 
court, instead of the executive, to take account of extenuating 
circumstances and so correct the excessive rigidity of the law. 
This is closely and convincingly argued. 

And so, if the Commission’s recommendation is adopted, not 
only the responsibility of the verdict but the power of life and 
death will for the first time be in the hands of those who try 
the accused. Any full consideration of the questions raised 
by this leads inescapably to the largest question of all— 
one which the Commission was not called upon to answer, but 
which nevertheless shapes itself more and more insistently in 
the background as the Commission moves step by step towards 
the conclusion that “jury discretion” is the only practicable 
means of eliminating the defects of the existing law while 
retaining capital punishment. In the end its presence cannot 
be ignored. “ We recognise,” says the Commission, “ that the 
disadvantages of a system of * jury discretion’ may.be thought 
to outweigh its merits. If this view were to prevail, the con- 
clusion would seem to be inescapable that in this country a 
stage has been reached where little more can be done effectively 
to limit the liability to suffer the death penalty, and that the 
issue is now whether capital punishment should be retained 
or abolished.” 

Thus the Commission, although its terms of reference did 
not include the question whether capital punishment should be 
retained or abolished, poses the question with the greatest 
possible force. For while its report sets out at length the 
formidable objections raised by witnesses to its radical pro- 
posal, the Commission argues in effect that it is a choice 
between this and the abolition of the death penalty. It has 
been ensured that Parliament, when it comes to consider the 
Commission’s report and the various recommendations which 
it contains, will be obliged willy-nilly to examine once again 
and to answer the overwhelming question to which the main 
argument inexorably leads. 
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Korea: The Russians Return 


The Russian-North Korean conference in Moscow came 
to a highly successful conclusion for Kim Il-sung, the North 
Korean Prime Minister, and his colleagues. Whatever the 
prospects of unifying Korea—the paragraph concerning this 
in the official statement on the conference is surprisingly 
optimistic and pacific in tone—it is now quite certain that 
Russia does not intend to let United Nations, and particu- 
larly American, material support for the southern half of that 
battered country be without its proper counterpart in the 
northern half. Russia’s grant of 1,000 million roubles is a 
generous one; in addition to this, the repayment of past credits 
has been postponed and their terms considerably eased. This 
is the latest example of Russia’s new policy of seeking advan- 
tage by giving rather than taking, seen already in the more 
favourable terms of economic aid granted to China, and, before 
that, in the concessions to East Germany. The Moscow state- 
ment says that both Russians and North Koreans are agreed 
that “ the conclusion of the armistice in Korea has created con- 
ditions easing the peaceful settlement of the Korean question 
on the basis of the national unification of Korea and giving 
the Korean people themselves the opporunity to decide the 
question of the State structure of Korea.” Meanwhile the news 
from Lake Success makes the peace conference on Korea seem 
remote enough, Formal deadlock has not yet been reached, 
and perhaps it will indeed be avoided; but beneath the ill- 
tempered exchanges one can hear a Russian voice and an 
American voice murmuring for once together: “ This is where 
we came in—eight years ago.” 


Unrest in Georgia 

The news of another major reshuffle in the Soviet leadership 
in Georgia, the third within a year, is of increased significance 
when considered in the context of the wider situation in 
Russia. Newspaper speculations of the past few days need 
not be taken too seriously, but there is still no clue as to the 
actual whereabouts of the Georgian, Lavrenti Pavlovitch 
Beria. There is something intrinsically comic about the idea 
of his escaping to the arms of Senator McCarthy, but there 
remains an obstinate doubt which was voiced in these columns 
some weeks back. For in spite of the guarded statements 
that Beria has been “ rendered harmless” and that his case 
will be brought before the Supreme Soviet, there have been 
no indications of either Habeas Corpus or Habeas Cadaver 
on the part of the enigmatic caucus which now holds power 
in the Kremlin. Georgia is plainly in a state of ferment, 
and Shatalin, the recently appointed Party Secretary, and 
faithful henchman of Malenkov, has been sent from Moscow 
to purge the country afresh, which is sufficient indication of 
the importance with which the local situation is regarded from 
the centre.. It is in the true tradition of Russian history that 
this should be the moment for the appearance of “a false 
Lavrenti” to make confusion worse confounded, however 
brief and unsubstantial his appearance may have been. And 
these events cannot fail once again to draw attention to the 
oddness of the alleged set of circumstances in which the most 
experienced Police Chief in Soviet history should have so far 
forgotten the violent end of his two predecessors as to have 
allowed himself to be liquidated overnight. There are many 
questions yet to be answered before the assumption of inepti- 
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tude on such a scale can be accepted as fact. And Mikoyan, 
who suffered serious demotion in the recently announced 
ministerial reshuffle, may perhaps hold the key to some of 
them. 


The Lady Vanishes 

Mrs. Donald Maclean vanished as suddenly and completely 
as her husband before her. From Geneva to Buchs on the 
Austrian border—so far she was tracked, no further. But 
Buchs points towards Vienna, the Communist satellites, 
Russia itself; and since one guess is as good as another, it 
may be guessed that Donald Maclean is alive and that his wife, 
with their three children, has gone to join him. If this js 
what in fact has happened, and if it is what Mrs. Maclean 
wished, then the decent thing is to hope that she will find 
peace and happiness wherever she is. In the past two years 
she has been sorely tried by those on the trail of one of the 
most spectacular “human interest” stories ever to tantalise 
Fleet Street. There is the possibility that she may have been 
kidnapped or blackmailed or hoodwinked into her journey, 
but this, even on the available evidence, is doubtful, and has 
served mainly to give an air of respectability to the pursuit 
of “human interest.” Some outraged people have been 
declaring that she should have been kept under constant sur- 
veillance by British agents, and it has even been put about 
that the Russians contrived her disappearance in order to 
demonstrate to the Americans the untrustworthiness of British 
security. But Mrs. Maclean is guilty of no crime; she is as 
free as any other British citizen to go where she pleases. So 
for that matter is her husband, against whom no charge has 
been brought, and who may yet return from obscurity and 
give his solicitors enough work for a lifetime. It is not yet 
illegal to “ disappear,” not even for a member of the Foreign 
Service. 


Londonisation and Scotland 


When the representatives of the Scottish Covenant Associa- 
tion gave evidence before the Royal Commission on Scottish 
Affairs, they were asked by the chairman to submit further 
written evidence giving instances of administrative and legis- 
lative delay in the management of Scottish business. This they 
have done, to the extent of thirty-five tightly-packed foolscap 
pages—for which expansiveness, “or even verbosity,” they 
politely crave indulgence from the members of the Commission. 
In their preface they are on the defensive, and “ feel bound to 
emphasise once more that our evidence will have little relevance 
for those who assume that the status quo must be accepted.” 
But in fact it has a great deal of relevance. Irritation about 
“ Londonisation ” is far from being peculiar to the Association, 
or to Scotland. It is endemic in England, where its object is 
called “ centralisation,” and much of the evidence now given 
could readily be extended to Yorkshire or Lancashire. For 
that matter it could come with equal propriety and force from 
Scotsmen who are opposed to the Association’s solution of a 
Scottish Parliament dealing with domestic affairs. Adminis- 
trative absurdities are plentiful, especially in the case of the 
nationalised industries. One of the most striking examples 
brought up by the Covenant Association is that of the late 
master of the Princess Victoria who operated from Stranraer 
but was directly responsible to an official in Pinner, Middlesex, 
and who accordingly found himself obliged to take risks which 
would not have been incurred had control been closer at hand. 
Legislative delay and confusion are long-standing grievances. 
Naturally enough there is little time at Westminster for purely 
Scottish business. Scottish circumstances tend to be over- 
looked in framing legislation for the United Kingdom as a 
whole: the tourist industry in Scotland, for example, was badly 
damaged by a Catering Wages Act framed on the basis of 
English conditions. There is, in fact, much that is reasonable 
in the Association’s case; but its authors are short-sighted in 
their failure to see to what extent they stand upon common 
ground with their feliow citizens in the English provinces. 
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WAITING FOR FRANCE 


NLY the more starry-eyed observers of the European 

scene have ever expected a quick solution to the prob- 

lems of West European co-operation, and in particular 
to the central knotted problem of Franco-German distrust. 
At times, as for instance when the question of West German 
rearmament was first tentatively raised, and when the spirit of 
ohne mich was widespread, Germany has been the main source 
of difficulty. At other times, for example on the eve of the 
Lisbon conference of the NATO Powers in February, 1952, 
both German and French attitudes have been so unaccom- 
modating that there has been an impatient disposition in this 
country and in the United States to argue that German and 
French heads should be knocked together. And sometimes, 
as at this moment, all the difficulties have appeared to emanate 
from France. 

The spectacle of Dr. Adenauer, after showing great courage 
and running great risks in the recent Federal elections, calmly 
and determinedly settling down to work out the practical 
implications of his victory in the international sphere should 
command respect throughout the West. In a German policy 
of co-operation and controlled rearmament lies the final 
solidifying element which has been missing from the whole 
movement of Western defence since the project for a North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation was first conceived. In 
Dr. Adenauer’s own moderate and essentially European 
approach to the problem of defence against Communist 
expansion—an approach which obviously was accepted as 
reasonable by large numbers of Germans who voted for him 
three weeks ago—lies the germ of reassurance against the perils 
of a revival of German militarism. In a rational and practical 
acceptance of this approach lies the possibility of a new phase 
of Western advance, and of realistic relations with the Soviet 
Union in which uncertainty about future Communist policy 
would cease to be the dominant factor in international relations 
that it is at the moment. It is a singularly bad moment for 
France to hang back. Yet there are undeniable signs that that 
is what France is doing. 

It makes little difference that the French Assembly is not 
in session. Even when it does meet it will be overshadowed 
by the forthcoming election of a new President and, apart from 
that excuse, there are plenty of others which could be employed 
to justify a policy of delay on all questions of relations with 
Germany. M. Laniel’s Government is hardly the strongest of 
recent years. But the real trouble lies much deeper, in the hearts 
of Frenchmen. And, that being so, the arguments thrown 
up in the columns of Le Monde, or at the annual conference 
of the Radical Socialist Party by so venerated a figure as 
M. Herriot, are probably as good an indication as any of 
majority opinion. The central point of these arguments, 
which all lead to the conclusion that France should take a 
completely different line from that advocated by the United 
States, is the question of the ratification of the European 
Defence Community Treaty. This has been thrust forward 
by Dr. Adenauer’s electoral victory and the consequent 
removal of any doubt as to the attitude of the West German 
Government to Western defence. So disturbed is the Radical 
Socialist Party at the prospect of ratification that it has sug- 
gested a series of prior conditions to any such move, including 
the settlement of the status of the Saar, the determination of 
the validity of the disputed “additional protocols” to the 
EDC Treaty, the formal establishment of a European political 
community and the limitation of the national police forces of 
each member of the European community. This, no doubt, is 


one way of saying No to a Treaty—and a depressing way it is. 
To argue that the Saar question should be settled before any 
progress can be made elsewhere is to run the risk of forfeiting 
British as well as American sympathy. But unfortunately the 
Radical Socialists are not alone in using this obstructive 
argument. Yet still the Radical Socialist Party cannot compete 
with Le Monde in which it has actually been suggested that 
France could refuse to ratify the EDC Treaty, and still prevent 
the Americans from rearming Germany (or even withdrawing 
financial support from France) by threatening a new Franco- 
Russian alliance, withdrawal from Indo-China, and a revival 
of Communism (as a result of economic distress) in France. 

This is not merely an expression of distrust of Germany. 
It is distrust of Germany gone mad. And for that reason 
alone it is possible to discount it heavily. Le Monde has gone 
so far with its own peculiar brand of logic (which seems to con- 
sist in accepting all that is worst in French life today and 
trying to base a foreign policy on it) that it is practically 
impossible to take it seriously. What should be taken 
seriously is the fact that arguments of this order can be 
advanced at all by a once respected French newspaper. What 
effect such nonsense can have on the minds of those Germans 
who, less openly perhaps than their French opposite numbers, 
have their own doubts about the possibility of co-operation 
with France, it is fairly easy to guess. Perhaps the arguments 
advanced in Le Monde, or at the Radical Socialist conference, 
should be regarded as mere talk. But they are still dangerous. 

There is, obviously, no case whatever for an individual 
approach by any Western country to the Soviet Government. 
It is even becoming doubtful once again, in the light of the 
recent behaviour of Mr. Vyshinsky, whether this is the time 
for a collective approach. The need for some concrete 
expression of good will on the part of the new rulers of Russia 
is aS urgent as ever, and the belief that it will come is fading. 
But if it dies out the West has its remedy clear before it— 
a further strengthening of the machinery of the Atlantic 
alliance and of the military defences of Western Europe, both 
inside and outside NATO. The spirit of Franco-German 
co-operation which first dictated the need for a European 
Defence Community will be necessary either way. And the 
attack on that very spirit, or, at any rate, the doubt of its 
efficacy, which is coming so clearly to the surface in France 
today, is a very serious matter. Beside this all the talk of 
Anglo-American differences of outlook and opinion becomes 
relatively insignificant. We know that, as between British 
and United States foreign policy, the centripetal tendency is 
the one that is most likely to prevail in the long run. There is 
a growing body of historical evidence for this belief. But 
unfortunately, in the case of France and Germany, the 
historical evidence points to the strong underlying centrifugal 
pull—so much so that the spirit of unity which struggles for 
expression in the Coal and Steel Community and in the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg must be unremittingly fostered if it 
is not to die overnight. If French opinion is to be driven 
to extremes of suspicion even by the electoral success of so 
moderate and European-minded a German as Dr. Adenauer 
then it is difficult to how any policy of Westsrn 
co-operation can possibly succeed. 

The present German Government will probably be easier 
to co-operate with than any that is likely to succeed it. An 
enormous amount depends on Dr. Adenauer himself, and he 
will not go on for ever. When he goes, it is unlikely that as 
reat a man will be found to take his place. By the time 
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he goes, West Germany will probably be a stronger country 
in every way than it is today. The drive for German unifi- 
cation and the recovery of lost territories, which already 
arouses such acute fears in France, will grow stronger not 
weaker. The chances of European integration are not likely 
to be better in a few years’ time than they are now. The 
German Social Democratic leader, Herr Ollenhauer, has 
actually said that German reunion should be given preference 
over European integration, and support for that view is 
obviously not confined to his own party. Co-operation with 
Germany will always involve risks, but unless the present 
opportunity for co-operation is seized the risks are likely to 
grow greater, not smaller. It is amazing that in France, the 
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country which is closest to Germany, that fact is least Clearly 
seen. 

Yet there are Frenchmen who see it—and Frenchmen who 
speak the language that their most suspicious countrymeg 
can understand. When M. Pinay says, as he did last week, 
that, if a united Europe were created, it would be defended 
not on French territory, but at the Russian frontier, he js 
not exactly stating a pleasant hypothesis. He is certainly 
not assuaging any fears which might be in the breasts of 
peaceful Germans. But he is getting at the very root of 
French fears. He might have added that the quicker a united 
Europe is created the smaller are the chances that anyone 
will have to fight at all. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE va et vient of the past few days has almost reduced 

the Iron Curtain to the status of a bedroom door in a 

French farce. Hardly has it closed on Mrs. Maclean when 
a Korean pilot pops through it, followed—according to rumours 
which seem to tax even American credulity—by M. Beria. 
As I walked back from luncheon I was trying to fit these 
engrossing developments into the sort of pattern for which 
we commentators have a weakness when I saw Marshal Stalin 
getting into a taxi outside a pet-shop and thought it wiser to 
abandon this particular form of mental effort. 


Under Surveillance 


Instead I began to try to work out the scale of the 
resources which the security authorities would need to deploy 
if they wanted seriously to impair anyone’s chances (my own, 
for instance) of vanishing behind the bron Curtain. I reckoned 
that it would involve three full-time sleuths, each doing an 
eight-hour shift, plus three colleagues to relieve them at week- 
ends. They would need at least two cars, both equipped with 
wireless and both therefore manned by an operator. One 
car would be actually on the job, the other waiting to take 
over. The operators, like the detectives, would have to be 
in triplicate, and if my telephone-line were tapped a twenty- 
four hour watch would involve three monitors. Leaving out 
week-ends and assuming that the detectives drove the cars 
themselves, I should already be monopolising the attention 
of twelve highly trained men; and that does not take into 
account the specialist who steams open my correspondence 
and photostats the more suspicious letters. I live in a very 
isolated country house, and with the onset of winter the police 
would, I think, find it necessary to erect a small hut or shelter 
for the use of their vedettes: this would involve renting a 
site from me and getting planning permission from the Rural 
District Council. . And even then, as far as I can see, 
and as long as I kept on the right side of the law, there 
would still be nothing to stop me from buying a ticket, getting 
on an aeroplane and proceeding to Switzerland and points east. 

When I reached the office a policeman was looking medi- 
tatively at my car, which was parked outside it. I nipped 
into the building feeling a shade less like Sir Percy Blakeney 
than I had a moment before. 


The Moment of Truth 

For years and years, reading interviews in the popular Press, 
one has known that the people interviewed never uttered the 
precise words attributed to them. The visiting film-stars, the 
bereaved mothers, the bankrupt noblemen, the breach of 
promise plaintiffs, the turbulent vicars, the sacked scientists, 
the eye-witnesses of disasters—something tells us that they did 
not say—* afterwards, over a cup of tea” or “ speaking from 
the book-lined study of his country mansion at Uxbridge ”"— 
what the reporter says they did. They may have said some- 
thing like it, but there is a certain patness, an air of prefabri- 
cation, about the statements attributed to them which smacks, 
at best, of embroidery. All honour, therefore, to the Daily 





Express for breaking with a tradition which it has done go 
much to foster and reporting last week with pellucid and unques- 
tionable accuracy the words in which Lady Violet Bonham- 
Carter responded to the newspaper’s request for a statement 
about Mrs. Maclean. They were: “Nothing would induce 
me to say a word. I loathe the Daily Express.” 


The Regimented Roadside 

If it is really necessary for every bus stop on every country 
road to be marked by an eight-foot-high steel post painted 
in black and white stripes, need these erections be surmounted 
by the legend “ Bus Stop” ? I suppose you must have some- 
thing which, as well as being fairly indestructible, is con. 
spicuous enough to be easily located after dark; but I should 
have thought the travelling public could quite quickly be 
educated to recognise less explicit and less expensive land- 
marks. A mile-stone on a moor or under a hedgerow is a 
pleasant object; I don’t think the same can be said of these 
zebroid uprights. 


Taken for a Ride 


When you build a new town, you have first to put up accom- 
modation for the builders to live in. A man I know, visiting 
the half-completed satellite community at A early one morning, 
saw the workmen who lived on the site being borne swiftly 
away in a convoy of coaches. Enquiries revealed that they 
were all going to work on another new town at B, thirty miles 
away. This arrangement suited them well, since the journey 
there and back was included in their working day and they 
were paid for merely sitting in the coaches. Men living at B 
did the same thing, only the other way round. 


No Cause for Alarm 


It was with something of the trepidation of a maiden aunt 
who knows her favourite nephew is having his first encounter 
with a demi-mondaine that | tuned into the opening instalment 
of Journey Into Space, the BBC’s new science-fiction serial. 
It was bound to happen sooner or later, of course, but after 
dear Mrs. Dale and those nice Archers might not there be a 
certain lowering of the tone? All that violence, and those 
dreadful space-rats, and the blonde girls who so often seem 
to travel in the rockets . I need not have worried. The 
author (Mr. Charles Chilton, who also writes “ Riders of the 
Range ”) began his long drama in a style of which G. A. Henty 
would have approved, and the whole thing—so far—is no more 
objectionable, and only a little bit noisier, than when they 
had that rough Barton boy to stay in Portland Place. 


A Funny Kind of a Newspaper 

I shall not easily forget the face of the seventeen year old 
American schoolboy, eating his first breakfast in England and 
perusing for the first time in his life a copy of The Times. 
“Why.” he said when he had got over the first shock of 
bewilderment, “ it’s all—it’s all facts ! ” STRIX. 
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Need We Fear an 
American Depression? 


By F. W. PAISH * 
VER since the end of the war, observers in many countries 
have been awaiting—some eagerly, some fearfully—the 
onset of a new business depression in the United States. 
So far they have been disappointed. The two slight recessions 
of 1946 and 1949 failed to develop into real depressions and 
after a few months were succeeded by renewals of the upward 
trend in output and incomes. Now again, with the'end of 
the fighting in Korea, the possibility of an early American 
depression is being actively discussed. Are the expectations 
of an impending collapse of the twelve-year-old American 
business boom better founded now than they were before ? 

One thing at least can be said with some confidence. If 
the boom comes to an end, it will not be far the reason most 
generally advanced—a reduction in Government expenditure. 
Even after the cessation of active fighting, the United Stztes 
Government is finding it no easy matter to reduce expenditure 
as rapidly as the pressure of public opinion—and of Congress 
—is compelling it to reduce taxation. Any further fall in 
Government expenditure is likely therefore to be offset, or 
more than offset, by the freeing of private incomes for more 
expenditure on consumption. 

A more likely cause of any recession that may occur lies 
in the apparently approaching saturation of the market for 
certain types of durable consumption goods, notably houses 
and motor-cars. The very large purchases of these that have 
been made in recent years have been largely financed out of 
borrowed money. Even, therefore, if consumers find other 
things on which to spend their incomes, they are unlikely to 
supplement their purchases of less durable goods out of 
borrowed money on the same scale, so that their total 
expenditures would tend to fall. Whether the funds they no 
longer needed to borrow would be diverted to finance a still 
more rapid increase in the rising level of business investment 
must be regarded as uncertain. If they were not, there might 
be a reduction in the demand for durable goods as a whole, 
and thus in the totals of production and incomes. 

While, however, the possibility that at least a temporary 
recession may start in the United States within the next few 
months can by no means be excluded, it is extremely unlikely 
that it will develop into a major depression of the type of 
1929-33, or even of 1920-21. This expectation that the 
American economy would now show much greater resistance 
to the effects of an initial recession is based only partly on the 
expectation that the Government would take more rapid and 
effective steps to offset it than in earlier decades. An even 
more important reason for confidence is the apparent absence 
of any serious tendency towards financial unsoundness in 
American business. Memories of 1929 seem to have been 
very effective in preventing the vast majority of firms from 
putting themselves into a position where a fall in sales would 
render them unable to meet their financial obligations. There 
is therefore much less chance than in the past that an initial 
recession would be magnified and multiplied by an ever- 
widening circle of default and bankruptcy. It is probably not 
going too far to say that no major depression is likely to develop 
in the United States from purely internal causes so long as 
business men are deterred by the fear of one from taking 
undue financial risks. Only when the fear of a major depression 
has been forgotten are men likely to run themselves so short 
of liquid resources that one becomes possible. Thus the 
development of periodical minor recessions, by reinforcing the 





* Professor Paish, who holds the Chair of Economics (with special 
reference to Business Finance) at the London School of Economics, 
keeps the question of a possible American recession and its effects on 
the British economy under continuous review. Further articles by him 
will be published in the Spectator in the event of any major changes 
in this very important field. 
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need for financial prudence, may well be the best safeguard 
against another great depression. 

So any recession that may develop in the United States is 
unlikely to have its effects multiplied by local financial 
weakness. But the same optimistic view cannot be taken of 
the world as a whole, for here the financial weaknesses are 
obvious—weaknesses not of businesses, but of governments, 
exchange accounts and central banks. In any case, a fall in 
output and incomes in the United States is likely to be reflected 
more than proportionately in American imports. This is partly 
because a fall in ultimate demand is likely to be reflected in 
a larger fall in business purchases; for a recession would almost 
certainly Cause privately owned stocks of commodities to be 
reduced. What is more, a reduction in business purchases 
would be likely to fall more heavily on imported than on 
locally-produced goods and materials; indeed, it would not 
be surprising if a mere switch of demand from Government 
purchases and durable consumer goods to _ non-durable 
consumer goods, without any reduction in total demand, were 
to cause some reduction in the demand for imports, especially 
of industrial materials. 

The world is still in no financial position to face even a 
moderate fall in American imports. Even under the most 
favourable conditions possible, the balance of payments 
between the dollar and non-dollar areas is still most precarious, 
and the gold and dollar reserves of the non-dollar world are 
still too small to fill more than an exceedingly temporary gap 
between the demand for dollars and their supply. In the 
absence of very substantial United States aid, a new dollar 
crisis would almost certainly develop, leading at best to a fresh 
wave of trade restrictions, probably not confined to imports 
from dollar countries, and quite possibly to widespread 
exchange depreciation. 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the effect of a 
fall in United States imports would be felt, not so much in 
her own direct exports to the United States as in its reper- 
cussions on the exports and incomes of other countries in. the 
sterling area. In total, these countries export to the United 
States more than they import from that country, and import 
from the United Kingdom more than they export to her, so 
that on balance they are contributors to the dollar pool, out 
of which the United Kingdom meets her own adverse balance 
with the dollar area. Exports of these countries to the United 
States might decline, but it is very unlikely that their imports 
from the dollar area could be equally reduced; so that their 
contributions to the dollar pool would fall. Even, therefore, 
if Britain’s own exports to the dollar area were maintained, 
the sterling area as a whole would suffer a fall in its gold 
reserves and run the risk of a new balance of payments crisis. 
This would be true whether or not the other countries of the 
sterling area maintained the level of their own imports from 
Britain by drawing on their sterling balances or, as is more 
probable, if they curtailed them, thus causing Britain’s own 
exports to fall and her own balance of payments to become 
adverse. Britain’s fortunes are thus indissolubly linked with 
those of the United States, not only through direct trade, but 
even more through the dependence of the rest of the sterling 
area upon the United States for markets for much of their 
exports of raw materials. ; 

What can be done to reduce the severity of the impact on 
the rest of the world, and on this country in particular, of 
even a minor business recession in the United States ? It is 
too much to expect the United States to maintain a permanently 
inflationary boom in order to spare the rest of the world 
inconvenience; and in any case such a policy would probably 
be the best way of ensuring a really major depression at some 
later date. We might perhaps hope for some extension of 
financial aid from the United States, on the lines, though hardly 
to the extent, recommended some years ago by the United 
Nations committee on full employment. In addition, some 
temporary help could no doubt be obtained from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which after all was set up largely 
for the purpcse of tiding countries over periods of temporary 
disequilibrium. But all such help is likely to prove inadequate 
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to prevent countries in their present weak financial position 
from being forced into all sorts of undesirable policies by even 
a minor recession in the United States. The only permanent 
solution of the difficulty with which the economic preponderance 
of the United States confronts the rest of the world, and this 
country in particular, is for us to use favourable conditions, 
like those of the past two years, to build up very much larger 
reserves of gold and dollars. The only way to do this would 
be to exercise such restraints on internal consumption that we 
were able to save considerably more than we needed to invest 
at home, and so could achieve very large favourable balances 
of payments. Very difficult internal political and other 
issues would be raised by attempting to carry out such a policy. 


Mr. Bevan In Search of 
Power 


By FRANCIS BOYD 

HE most consistent political activity in which Mr. Bevan 

has been engaged throughout his life has been his 

search for the source of power. His search led him on 
to the local council, the county council, into Parliament, and 
into ministerial office. It led him to leave a decaying Govern- 
ment before it finally disintegrated, with the result that he was 
free to lead those members of his own party who had already 
written off the dying Government. It led him to challenge Mr. 
Herbert Morrison for the deputy leadership of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, and it explains the persistence of 
“ Bevanism,” a movement that is perhaps less homogeneous 
than it appears—a miniature Popular Front. 

There is nothing exceptionally wicked about all this. All 
politicians worthy of the name give effect to their views as 
powerfully as they can, but Mr. Bevyan’s search for power is 
peculiar. In some respects he is far better equipped for the 
journey than most other contemporary explorers; in others 
he is singularly deficient. Intellectually he accepts the virtues 
of toleration. “ Fear is a very bad adviser,” he writes. “ Its 
companion is hate, and hate is the father and mother of 
cruelty and intolerance.” Emotionally he seems ready to des- 
troy his sober thoughts in a blaze of passion. The contrast 
is so sharp, the provocation sometimes so slight, that these 
emotional outbursts have exposed him to the charge of 
demagogy. He is indeed a strange public figure. With all 
his contradictions he has attached to himself a small band of 
almost fanatical admirers who cannot answer calmly when 
their hero is accused of demagogy. What is the truth about 
him? Can he find within himself a balance that will attract 
the support that would be essential to him as leader of his 
party or as Prime Minister ? 

The reader turns eagerly for answers to the biography of 
Mr. Bevan that has been published just in time to make an 
effect before this year’s Labour Party conference.* The author, 
Mr. Vincent Brome, risks Mr. Bevan’s contempt for “ writers 
of romantic biographies.” He describes Mr. Bevan as a born 
leader, the biggest figure who has yet emerged from the coal- 
fields, the equal of Sir Winston Churchill—Sir Winston and 
the “squalid nuisance” of war-time appear as “two giants 
from different ends of the social scale, well matched and 
equipped "—a possible Prime Minister and “ probably” one 
of Nietzsche’s sublime ones. Mr. Bevan is cultured and 
charming—an enchanting companion. “That side of him,” 
comments Mr. Brome, “was continuously obscured in the 
press.” Miss Jennie Lee, Mr. Bevan’s wife, told Mr. Brome 
that Rodo’s book, The Motives of Proteus, was one of the 
keys to her husband’s mind. Rodo argues that democracy 
should bring to the surface by common consent the most 
superior, the best able to govern and the most aesthetically 
satisfying. He preached love and toleration in his native 
Uruguay. 

This is a picture of Mr. Bevan that may stagger his critics. 
But Mr. Brome is neither a hero-worshipper nor the writer 
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of an “ authoritative ” life. The shadows are there—not always 
sombre enough. Mr. Brome quotes from Eleanor Rathbone’s 
famous denunciation of Mr. Bevan in March, 1943, but omits 
that final scathing sentence: “We ought not to part on ap 
occasion like this without saying . . . with what disgust ang 
almost loathing we watch this kind of temperament, these 
cattish displays of feline malice.” Nor can a biography be 
said to be authoritative that deals with a critical episode jp 
the subject’s life as Mr. Brome deals with the “ vermin” 
speech. The speech worries Mr. Brome a good deal. It jg 
so difficult to reconcile with the teaching of Rodo. 

The fundamental charge made‘ against Mr. Bevan is that 
his bitter class-consciousness prevents him from ever becoming 
a leader that the nation as a whole would voluntarily accept, 
He has given his own account of the origin of this class. 
consciousness in the appalling economic conditions that pre- 
vailed in the Welsh mining community in which he was born 
and brought up. One suspects that he has been troubled 
all his life by the fear that he might lose his identity with 
that community, that the man whom Lord Bracken dubbed 
“ the Bollinger Bolshevik * might be misunderstood. “ The first 
function of a political leader is advocacy,”* writes Mr. Bevan, 
A representative person is one who will act in a given situation 
in much the same way as those he represents would act in the 
same situation. In short he must be of their kind.” 

Certainly a “ representative ” must represent somebody, and 
a leader must represent a great many people of different kinds 

the greater the leader, the greater the number. But do 
the miners of Ebbw Vale insist that every now and again 
Mr. Bevan must alienate half the country? And if they 
were to do so, would a leader necessarily obey ? Mr. Bevan 
did not obey the Labour delegates who told him when he 
was Minister of Health that he must untie the tied cottages, 
Has there been no more effective means of curing the human 
and social evils of unemployment ? The miners have always 
been a peculiar people. They include among their qualities 
a great zest for life, and Mr. Brome is at pains to show that 
Mr. Bevan retains this zest. He likes a glass of beer. He 
likes a game of snooker. He bursts into great gusts of 
laughter and sings in his garden. He remembers the coarse 
words of his youth (as we all do). In short, Mr. Bevan has 
inherited the warmth of the miners as well as their sense 
of social injustice: Mr. Bevan himself writes: “It is there- 
fore no accident that it is among the solid artisan classes 
that you will find the most tolerance and the least belligerency. 
Their attitude corresponds most closely with that of demo- 
cratic socialism, ... The philosophy of democratic socialism 
is essentially cool in temper.” And, according to Mr. Brome, 
it was the Miner’s Federation which advised him to accept 
the conditions laid down by the executive of the Labour Party 
for re-admission to the party after his expulsion in 1939. 

The aggressiveness, audacity, arrogance—Mr. Brome keeps 
on using these words—with which Mr. Bevan has chosen to 
assert his identity with the people of Tredegar has been the 
cause of his many quarrels with his own party—a party whose 
support he must secure if he is to climb higher within the 
existing system. These quarrels are not over yet. The 
Bevanites are still trying to keep Mr. Gaitskell off the 
executive of the party. “Cripps as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was tolerable to Bevan,” writes Mr. Brome, “ but 
Hugh Gaitskell represented old-world gradualism, the clinical 
detachment of the academic, and many other characteristics 
anathema to him.” With Cripps, “Bevan had grown 
accustomed to winning his way. Now suddenly with Gaitskell 
it was different.” But Mr. Bevan has other qualities than 

assertiveness. He is a skilled Parliamentarian, persuasive and 
patient when he so wishes. He is the most powerful speaker 
in the House after Sir Winston Churchill. His confident 
speeches as Minister of Health were a constant stimulus to 
the bulk of Labour Members. Labour Ministers have not 
apparently always found him equally stimulating. 

His relations with the world outside his party have been 
bad. The “ vermin” speech showed them at their worst. This 
speech was not made in the heat of furious controversy but on 
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the day before the start of the national health sefv ice which 
could only succeed if the nation as a whole supported it. Mr. 
Bevan was not at the time the representative of a frustrated 
minority but a powerful Minister in a powerful Socialist 
Government. Who are these Tories he says he hates so much ? 
Do they include the working people who vote Tory ? Do they 
include all anti-Socialist voters who, even in 1945, came so 
close to the Socialist total? If so, he would be ill-equipped 
to carry out a revolution by consent through Parliament—the 
chief political purpose he has in mind. It was a Socialist critic 
of Mr. Bevan who wrote: “I detest Conservatism just as much 
as Mr. Bevan, but I have yet to discover that a man’s humanity 
or lack of it is determined by the political label he wears.” 

By his attacks inside and outside the Labour Party and trade 
union movement he has isolated himself within a veil of 
suspicion from half the community. Perhaps he feels that if 
ever he achieved supreme power he would clear these vapours 
with bursts of sunny charm. But he must emerge now from 
behind his cloud if he is to secure the succession to the leader- 
ship of his party. The Bevanites claim that circumstances are 
working for him, that the cloud is already thinning because the 
party as a whole is beginning to see how judicious he was in 
the choice of ground for parting from the late Government. 
They expect too that any marked worsening in economic con- 
ditions at home would strengthen Mr. Bevan’s claim to lead 
the party because he is known to be so ready to control the 
economic resources of that state and to use all the immense 
powers that are still in the hands of the Government—even of 
the Conservative Government. And he would make it all 
sound like a high adventure in social democracy. This aspect 
of Mr. Bevan’s equipment must not be overlooked. 

It is conceivable that Mr. Bevan might secure the leadership 
of the party, particularly if Labour were to be soundly beaten 
at the next election on a “compromise” policy. And yet a 
doubt remains. At the very end of his book, Mr. Brome writes 
* Of course, some say that Bevan will only recognise the present 
Labour Party constitution so long as he remains a minority 
leader in the Parliamentary Labour Party and it suits him. The 
constitutional approach to party and national problems is 
Atilee’s not Bevan’s, they say. I have no real evidence here 
P Evidence would have been very useful. Perhaps the 
cloud will not be so easy dissipated either inside the Labour 
movement or outside. 


The Price of Memories 


By J. R. L. ANDERSON 

In last week's Spectator Mr, G. W. Mitchell, who has been 
a miner for thirty-six years, wrote on the problems of coal 
production. Mr. J. R. L. Anderson, who now “replies, is a 
journalist who has made a special study of the coal-mining 
industr\ 


OLK-MEMORIES are the curse of the coalfields. The 

whole basis of Mr. G. W. Mitchell’s depressing conclusions 

about the coal industry last week was that the men in 
the coalfields cannot reasonably be expected to forget the 
“drabness ” and “dreariness” of life “which history has 
dictated * for them. His article was called “ Coal: A Miner's 
View “; unhappily his chosen viewpoint was one from which 
he seemed to look mainly backwards. 

If one accepts that there is no escape from folk-memories, 
then one must accept Mr. Mitchell’s conclusions: and to do 
so would mean accepting in advance a most gloomy future 
for the English people. But his argument is fundamentally 
unacceptable. History in the coalfields did not stop in 1926: 
and if history “ dictates” life. the miner's life today is being 
moulded by the happier history of the coalfields since 1945. 
It would be moulded into a healthier pattern more quickly 
if men could be induced to count their gains for a change 
instead of running over old grievances. 

The non-mining community as a whole (though by no means 
all of it) was shockingly thoughtless of the miner’s welfare 
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in the past. As long as coal was cheap and plentiful, the 
rest of the nation did not much care how it was got; and it is 
paying for its carelessness now in comfortless houses with 
old-fashioned grates, in extravagant steam-raising plant, in 
fogs. and dirt. We hurt ourselves in neglecting the miners, 
and it is quite possible that cheap coal stunted as many lives 
in industrial towns as in the coalfields. But the non-mining 
community has learned its lesson, and the miners cannot com- 
plain of negtect or indifference since 1945—or, indeed, since 
1940. Mr. Mitchell admits that miners are now earning “* the 
top rate for industrial workers.” Many of them earn far more 
than salaried workers: most miners are rich compared with 
schoolmasters, and a faceworker can often earn in a day the 
supend of a clergyman for a week. 

If ever debts were paid, the rest of the community has done 
its best to pay its debt to the miners. But money is. still 
not buying coal. Is it, as Mr. Mitchell argues, “ physically 
impossible for the miner individually to produce. under the 
mechanised methods now in use, more coal than he does at 
present ” The figures make nonsense of this argument. 
More coal could be produced by the simplest of all methods 

by more men coming to work more regularly. Mr. Mitchell 
asks how charges of absenteeism “stand up against the fact 
of Saturday working, which produced last year 104 million 
tons of coal?” The simple answer is that the coal produced 
on Saturdays ought to have been raised during the week. 
Although many miners work on Saturdays, the average number 
of shifts put in each week for the first thirty-five weeks of 
this year has amounted to 4.6—that means, just over four and 
a half days’ work each week for the industry as a whole. 
\ miner who stays away on Monday and works on Saturday 
gains by the overtime pay he gets by Saturday work, but 
the country does not get any more coal: what Saturday work 
too often means is that coal which ought to have been got 
during the week is got instead on Saturdays for extra pay. 

Of course holidays have to come out of the working year, 
and now that the miners have a fortnight’s holiday there is 
a larger gap to be made up by regular work in all the other 
weeks of the year. It is not being made up. Mining is a 
dangerous trade, and miners are more liable than most of 
us to accidents and some forms of illness. But on every 
working day of the year so far nearly one miner in eight 
has failed to turn up for work, and in some coalfields on 
Mondays the average for absentees, particularly among face- 
workers, is nearer one in five. Some of these men are ill, 
but all are not. And if those who are not ill could be induced 
to come to work regularly the coal situation could be 
transformed. 

Mr. Mitchell argues that our coal problem will remain 
“until a sense of responsibility to the miners is felt by the 
public.” Assuredly the public must feel responsibility for every 
section of the community which serves the general welfare, 
but can it seriously be contended that the miners are still 
ignored ? Does the highest rate of pay in industry mean 
nothing ? Does the miner’s present status count for nothing ? 
If mining communities are still isolated, it is not because the 
miners are denied the means of travel. If some mining houses 
are still drab, they are no drabber than the homes that many 
other workers are forced to occupy, and at least the miner 
has more than the average means of making his home as 
comfortable as limits to the country’s capacity to provide 
good things permit. 

Certainly it might be argued that the real need is for a 
sense of responsibility to the rest of the community among the 
miners. But bickering about who should feel responsible for 
whom will not get anyone very far. Many miners are highly 
responsible men, doing a hard and difficult job as well as 
it is done anywhere in the world. There are miners who have 
not missed a shift for years, and there are many in the 
coalfields who realise that the enormous improvements which 
have come about since the war have got to be worked for; 
and who work for them honourably and well. But the mining 
community as a whole is constantly being let down by groups 
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and individuals who let sheer selfishness outweigh all sense 
of loyalty to the job, and memories of old grievances are 
still too strong for such selfishness to be condemned as it 
should be. I am more optimistic than Mr. Mitchell: I think 
that the miners can escape from their memories if a minority 
of their own mates can be made to give them a chance. 


No Zuider Zee 


By JOHN USBORNE 


CONFESS with shame that till about two years ago I 

had not realised that there was no longer a Zuider Zee. 

I forget how I came to hear about it: well-founded rumour 
had it that there was dry land up there, that there was farming 
up there to beat all others. Someone had coined a phrase, 
“The Future Corn Belt of Europe.” I pulled strings, and it 
was not long before I was invited by the Burgemeesier of the 
new “ polder” of Wieringermeer to be his guest for as long 
as I needed to convince myself—and others—it was all true. 

It is all true. There is no Zuider Zee. They dropped 
clay and brushwood and German granite blocks into the North 
Sea for nineteen miles and joined the province of North 
Holland to Friesland. The salt Zuider Zee became the fresh- 
water Ijssel Lake, and two pumping stations began pumping 
from the new lake into the old sea. That was in 1930. Before 
the end of that year 50,000 acres of land appeared from the old 
sea bottom near the former island of Wieringen. The salt 
seeped away: binding crops of rape, rye and clover came 
next. By 1933 big crops of wheat, potatoes, flax and sugar 
beet were sailing down the three new canals to the big cities 
and the ports. Three new villages were emerging from the 
old mud, huge barns went up fast; design of all buildings 
was in the hands of one man, an inspired Government architect 
called Van Eck. Last in priority were the farmhouses. Men 
came from the old lands early in the morning and left late. 
Some slept in the new barns. 

My host was thirty-two when he was appointed Burgemeester 
of the new polder in 1933. He was well above the average 
age for the polder. The government had acquired ownership 
of the land they had reclaimed. They selected about 470 
from about 8,000 applicants to farm the land. They had 
to be young, fit, college-trained and able to invest £15 in 
each acre they wished to farm. The land was divided into 
511 holdings, ranging in acreage from 20 to 200. 

The war caught them on the last lap. Building slowed 
to a trickle. The Germans took most of the harvests; many 
of the farmers joined the resistance movement. By the spring 
of 1945 they believed the next harvest would surely be ail 
their own. But on April 17th, eighteen days before capitu- 
lation, the Germans blew the dyke which had protected the 
new polder from the old Zuider Zee. Four hundred and eleven 
farms were destroyed; all three villages were wiped out. 

And yet, to bypass a story of superb skill and endurance, 
there was a good harvest in the Wieringermeer in 1946. 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise.” I had never known how ant-like man could be till 
I saw the new lands and heard from the first settlers how it 
had come about. One shuts one’s eyes, puts the Time- 
machine into gear, slips the clutch and there . . . little bodies 
fuss away at a huge stretch of salt sea. And here it is— 
fifty thousand acres of dry land, with canals, ditches, roads, 
barns, villages, trees and farmhouses. 

Consider the way they farm. The New Land is good, though 
there are many sorts of soil. Output per acre is higher than 
in the rest of Holland and a great deal higher than in Britain. 
They average two tons per acre of wheat, where ours is 
hardly over one ton. They are mechanised to the hilt, their 
profits are high. Most farmers on the arable with more than 
100 acres net between £1,500 and £2,000 in a year. I visited 
many farms, both leasehold and state-managed, and I talked 
to many farmers. All were confident of the future. Though 
the only fixed price is for wheat and they were a little troubled 
about the prospects of selling their potatoes, oats and sugar 
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beet for as good a price as they had got for last year’s 
big crops, they had had enough experience of the state to 
know they would be maintained as privileged wards. Rents 
were adjustable according to profits made on comparable 
state farms; all repairs to farm buildings were undertaken by 
the State. For a while it seemed too good to be true. Here was 
Town and Country Planning par excellence, here was demo. 
cratic agrarian socialism proceeding from strength to strength, 

Where was the snag ? 

It becomes painfully clear as one leaves the farms for the 
villages, the markets, the schools and the churches. It is the 
old, old Dutch story. 

Seitlers came to Wieringermeer from all over Holland: from 
Catholic strongholds, from Anti-Revolutionary Calvinist 
strongholds, from liberal Calvinist strongholds. The politico- 
religious complexion of the new colony was planned to be 
aS near an approximation to that of the over-all national 
complexion as possible. There was a great chance to reconcile 
the hitherto unreconciled. 

It is fair to say that the clergy of all sects with whom [ 
discussed this were hopeful. But no one else. A new village 
is built: three new churches, of course. Three new schools: 
Catholic, Gereformeerde Kerk and Hervormde_ Kerk.* 
Ihe Anti-Revolutionary Calvinist pastor of Slootdorp insisted 
with vehemence that it was demoralising for a child of his 
church to learn natural history from a teacher not of his 
church. I visited a farmers’ Co-operative in Middenmeer and 
saw hundreds of tons of highly priced seed potatoes stored in 
automatically cooled and ventilated chambers, and I watched 
there a wonderful cut of lucerne being dried and stored. Every- 
thing was up-to-date and eflicient but one thing. It was a 
Calvinist Co-operative. The Catholics had theirs elsewhere. 

For the whole of Wieringermeer’s 7,000—8,000 population 
there is as yet no swimming bath. A proposal was recently 
put before the Council. The estimated cost and the charge 
on the rates had been published. Because the Calvinists 
refused to support it if bathing was allowed on Sundays and 
the Catholics if bathira) was to be mixed, the plans are in 
abeyance. 

rhe rivalry of principles and respectability touches the very 
quick. They are proud in Wieringermeer that there is no 
serious crime, that, in spite of the existence of one beer parlour, 
there has been no case of drunkenness. They are proud that 
there is only one dentist, one vet. and no optician and no 
medical practitioner, Ill-health is rare in man and beast. 
rhis is indeed a wonderful record. But are they proud of 
having but one teacher of the piano, no instrumentalist, no 
teacher of art? A young school-teacher told me that he and 
his wife produced amateur theatricals every year, but that 
many of the best plays had to be neglected as being not 
respectable. 

The Duich have proved that great art runs in their blood, 
that prosperity and culture need not be incompatible, that 
genius can come from high-principled boers. From all this 
new efliciency and tidy flatness rebellion must surely emerge 
and poetry burst forth. 

One morning the Burgemeester was motoring me from 
Middenmeer to Wieringerwerf, the administrative centre of the 
polder, where I was to meet the Supervisor of State Farms. 
Suddenly he stopped the car by a farmhouse. A bulldozer 
was moving earth from one end of the garden to the other. 
The Burgemeester in his curiosity got out of his car and 
greeted a little man in clogs and overalls. He smiled as the 
little man explained. “What's he up to?” I asked as he 
got back into the car. “He’s making himself a miniature 
lake which he wants to stock with fish. And then he'll buy 
two swans. He likes swans.” I was on the point of asking 
if they would be Calvinist or Catholic swans, but I behaved 
myself. I am all for that little man. 


* The Gereformeerde Kerk is orthodox Calvinist and has its own 
political party. The Hervormde Kerk, to which the Queen and most 


Dutch protestants belong, is liberal Calvinist. 
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Gates of Death—and a 
Resurrection 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 
ARLIER this year I was given, by the kindness of some- 
one who had known him well, two water-colour sketches 
by Augustus Hare. These drawings are as literal and 
as detailed as those acquainted with his writings would expect. 
One, a warm sunlit scene of ochre walls beneath a cerulean 
sky, shows a stretch of the Via San Gregorio in Rome; the 
other, a cold, violet-grey scene, is of the macabre Gate of 
Judgment which gives access to the churchyard of St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street, and was reproduced as one of the many illus- 
trations in Hare’s two-volume Walks in London, a book which 
was first published in 1878, but which, like its companion 
volumes on Rome, Paris, Venice and Florence, remains invalu- 
able to-day. I had, in consequence of this gift, intended to 
revisit St. Stephen’s to look again at the Gate of Judgment; which 
I remembered to have survived the air-raid that totally destroyed 
this church in 1940. Accordingly, with Hare’s book in my 
pocket, I set off thither one evening a few weeks back. 

In Hare’s day the Gate of Judgment—a somewhat clumsy, 
hooded but imposing late seventeenth-century stone gateway 
surmounted by three stone skulls and some elaborate, contorted 
iron spikes—was crowned by an old double lantern. The frieze 
of the Last Judgment from which the gate takes its name was 
still the original wooden relief, which for some reason was after- 
wards replaced by a reproduction in stone. London lore, on 
no convincing authority, associates this gate in Coleman Street 
and the similar gate in Seething Lane, near Tower Hill, with 
the Great Plague of Charles II’s reign, although it seems more 
probable that these entrances to tomb-land were not connected 
with any particular epidemic and were merely decorated, in a 
functional and allusive manner, with emblems of mortality; 
certainly the Gate of Death in Seething Lane bears a date five 
months prior to the demise of Oliver Cromwell. This gate gives 
on to the City churchyard which Charles Dickens loved best 
“a small, small churchyard, with a ferocious, strong spiked iron 
gate, like a jail “and is bedecked with no less than five huge 
stone skulls impaled on iron spikes. Dickens, who had _re- 
christened the church of Saint Olave, Hart Street, to which 
this graveyard is attached, the church of “ St. Ghastly Grim,” 
describes in one of the essays in The Uncommercial Traveller 
the “ attraction of repulsion ” which he found in contemplating 
these skulls at all times of the day, and how he set out one 
evening in a thunderstorm to see them by lightning. “I re- 
paired to the Saint in a hackney cab, and found the skulls most 
effective, having the air of a public execution, and seeming, as 
the lightning flashed, to wink and grin with the pain of the 
spikes.” 

After examining again the Gate in Coleman Street, which I 
had reached by a circuitous route through Wood Street, where 
the great plane tree still stands at the corner with Cheapside, 
and past St. Mary Aldermanbury, where I found a lean black 
kitten capering about amongst the thick bracken of the roofless 
nave and where the wall monuments, vaguely protected by 
tarred paper some years ago, have now burst their bonds and 
peep down at one through gaps and gashes in their coverings, 
I decided to go on and look (though not by lightning) at the 
Gate in Seething Lane, and at the sad ruins of Saint Olave’s, 
the fifteenth-century church in which Samuel Pepys worshipped. 
To my amazement the church was no longer a ruin, but a new, 
apparently completed Gothic building as white as a ghost. 
Thinking the twilight probably deceptive, I went down there 
the next morning to look again: and surely enough, behind the 
Gate of Death, stood a resurrected City church. 

By lovers of London the reconstruction of Saint Olave, Hart 
Street, may be thought a highly encouraging sign. On inquiry 
I learned that this was one of two City churches given priority 
by the Diocesan Reorganisation Committee; owing to the vigour 
of the rector, and the support of certain City Companies tradi- 
tionally connected with this church, the rebuilding has gone 
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ahead with a speed and determination for which the only 
equivalent in present-day London may be found in the rebuild- 
ing of Pump Court and the destroyed Wren arcade in the Inner 
Temple. The church is not yet completed and still needs to raise 
a considerable sum of money by public appeal—just as do the 
churches of Saint Michael Paternoster Royal, Saint Dunstan in 
the East (which has so far only been able to repair its tower), 
St. Vedast Forster, and many others. The scene inside the 
church at the moment is one with which all visitors to Normandy 
have become in the last five years familiar, but which Londoners 
have long waited to see--a scene of busy, reconstructive activity, 
new stones being cut, old stones replaced, workmen on scaffold- 
ing up near the roof, haphazard ropes dangling. In the church- 
yard, wall monuments are being laid out on the ground and 
fitted together like the pieces of a stone jig-saw puzzle, while 
in the crypt is the kind of hospital for effigies that one has con- 
stantly seen attached to reconstructed churches at Vaux-de-Vire 
or Caen. The battered alabaster figure of the Florentine 
merchant Pietro Cappone, which dates from 1582, is lying 
on its back on an improvised stretcher of planks awaiting 
restoration to its plinth in the north transept, while the beau- 
tiful bust, attributed to Bushnell, of Elizabeth Pepys, is 
already smiling down, through a forest of scaffolding, from 
the place which her husband himself chose for it high up on 
the north side of the chancel. 

Saint Olave’s was the third church known to have stood 
on its site near Tower Hill. Dedicated to the Norwegian 
saint, Olaf, above whose tomb the Gothic cathedral of 
Trondheim was bfilt, the church that was destroyed in 1941 
had been raised in 1450. It had survived both the Great Fire 
and restoration by Sir Arthur Blomfield, who removed the 
old enclosed pews and introduced what Augustus Hare justly 
terms “the usual folly of shiny tiles.’ The work now in 
progress has uncarthed the outer wall, window and original 
doorway of.the crypt of an earlier, thirteenth-century church, 
and this it has been sensibly decided to keep exposed. By 
careful salvage work a great deal of the original stonework 
has been saved, and a number of the windows are being re- 
built with the old masonry. The Victorian glass, on the other 
hand, has happily disappeared, and, since in the course of 
time the new church will be surrounded by tall new office 
buildings, it has been deemed wisest to keep the new window 
glass as clear and plain as possible. In ground plan and in 
almost every detail the new church, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by the King of Norway a couple of years 
ago, closely follows the original, while one new feature, a 
South porch leading from the church into the churchyard, 
has been erected at the expense of, and as a war memorial 
for, representatives of the wine trade in the parish. 

Apart from the monuments which were taken to safety and 
those which have survived as broken and burned as the Eliza- 
bethan effigies from Old Saint Pauls still to be seen in the present 
Cathedral’s crypt, one very beautiful ornament of Saint 
Olave’s has survived. This is the vestry which, entered by a 
fifteenth-century door, dates from the reign of Charles II, and 
contains some simple, dark panelling and a very fine plaster 
ceiling showing the figure of an angel flanked by four heads 
of cherubim. In this vestry you get again that particular 
indefinable atmosphere which made so many of the lost 
churches of the City so strange and pleasant to visit 
before the war—the dark panelling, the elaborate plaster 
work, the slightly musty smell of hassocks and prayer-books, 
a richness of baroque work which made some of these 
churches resemble the dark, exciting interiors of the churches 
of the port of Antwerp. This atmosphere, alas, is one that no 
war damage compensation, nor public appeals nor City Com- 
panies’ generosity can re-create, for it was the result of genera- 
tions of embellishments and of centuries of use. But mean- 


while may we not be grateful that at least one of London’s 
ruined churches is being given a new lease of life, and being 
so affectionately and accurately rebuilt ? 

The above is the fifth of a series of articles in which Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy. a former Literary Editor of the “Spectator” re-explores 
post-war London. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


OPERA 

A Mythological Comedy 

Die Liebe der Danae, the second of Strauss’s late operas to be given 
at Covent Garden by the Bavarian State Opera, is a touchstone 
which reveals something of the nature of musical taste. The composer 
calls it a mythological comedy ; and certainly Joseph Gregor’s 
libretto, with its fantastic conflation of the two distinct myths of 
Midas and of Danae and Jupiter (with Jupiter, who might more 
elegantly have been called Zeus, as a kind of Wotan redivivus), is 
comic in one sense or another, whatever it is. 

Very few even of Strauss’s most ardent admirers could perhaps 
pass an examination in the complexities of the plot, which make even 
The Ring seem childishly simple. It is not always easy to be certain 
when Strauss is being heavily symbolical and when he is attempting 
that lighter touch for which the Germans, as a race, have so singularly 
little aptitude. In the second act much of the music seemed to be a 
Wagnerian pastiche, and the frustrated Midas and Jupiter ranted in 
the semi-darkness illuminated by occasional lightning flashes which 
vividly recall Wotan and The Ring. In the last scene Jupiter even 
appears as the Wanderer and stages a scene of opulently sensual 
renunciation in the best Wagnerian manner. The Offenbach side 
of the story, on the other hand, is provided by Jupiter’s four ex- 
mistresses—Semele, Leda, Alkmene and Europa—who appeared in 
this production dressed as for a provincial revue and flirted witha 
dreadful seriousness and persistence that might have sickened the 
most hardened human Don Juan, let alone his divine counterpart. 
This was Berlin’s idea of naughtiness and glameur and raised a sigh 
for Paris. Much of this might be granted by those who nevertheless 
admired and enjoyed Die Liebe der Danae. For than Strauss’s 
ceaseless musical invention, h’s unfailing craftsmanship and ability 
to produce ear-flattering orchestral combinations are sufficient ; 
and they might reasonably claim that they are the true ** musicians,’’ 
for whom the music of an opera is both the alpha and the omega. 
They might admit that Strauss’s music in Die Liebe der Danae is 
something like an old man’s habit, the almost unconscious functioning 
of a lifetime’s habit of composition. Even so, the mere functioning 
of such a superb musical organisation as Strauss’s fills them with 
wonder and delight ; they respond instinctively to his still forceful 
(though familiar) sensual magic. For some the reminiscences of 
earlier operas, the spectacle of the old lion ruminating his past 
triumphs in the autumn sunlight, have a positive charm—presumably 
the complement of the charm exercised by the youthful Mozart, 
Schubert or Mendelssohn. It is, perhaps, the same taste as that which 
finds a special satisfaction in the records made by famous singers in 
their old age, which to others are only a little less distressing than the 
performances of the infant prodigies at the other end of the vital 
scale. 

The Bavarians certainly treated Strauss’s score handsomely. 
Annelies Kupper in the extremely demanding title-rdle displayed— 
after some initial uneasiness in her cruelly high-flying first scene—a 
wealth and purity of tone and a rich smoothness of phrase that Midas 
might indeed have touched to gold. Ferdinand Frantz’s voice 
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sometimes seemed rather pale for so august a character as Jupiter 
but he showed his full abilities in the final scene. Howard Vandenberg 
sang Midas with considerable psychological acumen and, of the 
smaller parts, Pollux and Xanthe were admirably done by August 
Seider and Kathe Nentwig. Scenery and production were attractively 
simple and telling and only the dressing of the four ex-mistresses 
betrayed an uncertain taste. The Bavarian State Orchestra under 
Rudolf Kempe lavished all their considerable beauty of tone on 
Strauss’s score. MARTIN Cooper, 


THEATRE 


All’s Well That Ends Well. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 
——Trial and Error. By Kenneth Horne. (Vaudeville.}\——~ 
Henry IV, Part 1. By William Shakespeare. (King’s, Hammer- 
smith.) 


THE Old Vic, under its new director Mr. Michael Benthall, last week 
set out on a five-year programme of presenting all thirty-six plays of 
the First Folio. After Hamlet came All’s Well. Its production 
obviously set a problem which is going to recur : what is to be done 
with those plays which are something less than works of genius and 
not guaranteed box-office successes ? On the evidence of A//’s Well 
the answer is—ignore Shakespeare’s meaning and make a _ pro- 
ducer’s romp of it. 

The defence that the only way to get people to come and see this 
rather unpleasant bitter-sweet play is to turn it into a cross between 
rollicking pantomime and fairy-tale does not hold water for a 
moment. No one so far as I know has commanded the Vic to present 
the whole of the First Folio. If one of Shakespeare’s plays is not 
considered good enough as he wrote it to attract a contemporary 
audience, the thing for the Vic to do is to leave it alone until a properly 
subsidised National Theatre can put it on ; not, as I shall be accused 
of meaning, with bardolatrous solemnity and dullness, but with 
truth and good taste—without undue fear of financial disaster, 
Most of the good in this production is in Mr. Michael Hordern’s 
horribly real and truly pointed performance as the boastful cowardly 
militarist, Parolles, and Miss Fay Compton’s Countess of Roussillon, 
Miss Compton’s gentle sympathy and sincerity—the Countess is the 
very model of model mothers—is marvellous against the swamping 
artificiality of the rest. It is in fact the reality of these two perform- 
ances which shows up the artistic falsity of the pantomimic approach, 
It is not good enough for the King of France to be played as a baby- 
faced buffoon wearing a gilded bowler hat, not because it is vulgar, 
but because it makes nonsense of his important relationship with 
Bertram (Mr. John Neville) and Helena (Miss Claire Bloom). It is 
not possible to shirk the unheroic quality of the heroine without 
leaving her simply a pretty puppet drifting through the play without 
a proper motive. Helena weds her husband and beds him too by 
trap and trickery. This cannot be glossed over with charming insin- 
cerity without the disastrous result of making the Countess, and 
most of the other characters who adore the girl, look plain silly and 
Bertram almost justified in his ignobleness. 

It is surprising to find Mr. Benthall being led up the garden path 
like this. Prettying up Shakespeare just won't do: it invariably 
leaves the producer without a play. It has also in this case left him 
with very little poetry (and there are some lovely passages) except 
principally when Miss Compton is demonstrating that Shakespearean 
verse requires sincerity and a musical ear, and is quite simply murdered 
by ‘* elocution.’” The settings and costumes are in style consonant 
with the production, and the lighting is in parts ferociously crude. 
I am still at a loss, after seeing Hamlet and A/l’s Well, to understand 
the purpose of the permanent facade erected on the stage ; a sort of 
dingy utility Palladian structure which throws all the action forward 
and necessitates far too much horizontal playing. So far this facade 
seems to be nothing but a handicap to both designers and actors. 

. * > > 


Andrea is one of those sleekly fascinating women, haute couture 
and vintage Coward, who still happily scratch and kiss their way 
through English stage comedy. On her wedding day she tells her 
new husband—Times and cricket bat, Mr. Naunton Wayne stone- 
walling—how she was tried at the Old Bailey for the murder of her 
first by pushing him off an ocean greyhound. She was acquitted— 
but did she do it? Enter the first husband, infuriatingly alive. But 
he himself never knew if Andrea pushed him or tried to save him; 
he was ‘* plastered *’ at the time. Which man will she take ? And, 
just as important, which will now risk taking her ? The joke lasts 
well for the first act, gets becalmed in the second and gets going 
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again with a flourish by the end of the third. A mild little affair, 
rhaps, but gay—and graced by Miss Constance Cummings’ wit 
and style as the impossible Andrea. 


* * * * 


Mr. Donald Wolfit’s first attack on the original Falstaff is carried 
out under cover of a heavy Disney-like make-up. At the moment 
the performance has too much the feel of caricature, and a top- 
heaviness emphasised by the rough and jagged production of this 
difficult play which Mr. Wolfit has set around himself. 

DEREK MONSEY. 


CINEMA 


The Man Between. (Carlton.}\——Is Your Honeymoon Really 
Necessary ? (Gaumont.) 

Wuen making a thriller Carol Reed naturally turns to the square 
miles of the world which, at the moment, contain the greatest number 
of dangerous elements, but by choosing ruined Berlin as his setting 
for his latest film, The Man Between, he invites comparison with his 
former masterpiece, The Third Man, the setting of which was ruined 
Vienna. The backgrounds, similarly tragic, the atmosphere of 
disillusionment, fear and corruption they evoke cannot fail to make an 
audience weigh the merits of one film against the defects of the other, 
and it is to be regretted that Mr. Reed did not journey into fresh 
fields. 

The Man Between, though enjoyable, makes no startling impact, 
such as we have learned to expect from its director, on either the 
mind or the heart. The story, revolving in a not always lucid manner 
round the efforts of East Berlin to stem the tide of refugees into the 
Western zone, does not produce any feeling of tension, even the 
inevitable chase at the end, this time through, up and over a building 
in the process of construction, lacking the requisite excitement ; 
indeed John Addison’s drum-throbbing music provides the main 
source of stimulation. Even so, it is impossible for Mr. Reed to 
make a dull film and, aided by Harry Kurnitz its author—one is so 
apt to overlook authors—he gives us at any rate a finely observed set 
of characters, each consistently plausible even if not wholly absorbing. 
James Mason’s performance as the lawyer turned racketeer could not 
be bettered, a cynical rather than a sinister villain with whose retreat 
from reality into a dream world of crime one can sympathise. Claire 
Bloom’s pale innocence, which she offers to him with the English 
equivalent of ardent love, can only touch the fringes of his calloused 
heart, and the distance between them, in experience as much as in 
years, is never allowed to lessen. This shows admirable restraint 
and is most effective. Hildegarde Neff, less tearful than usual, 
makes a very probable pawn in the political game, and there are first- 
rate sketches by Arfbert Waescher and Ernst Schroeder. All the 
same, though Mr. Reed’s eye is still bright and his hand still masterly, 
this film is disappointing. 


ae * * * 


ls Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? is a farce in the traditional 
bedroom style, starring Bonar Colleano, Diana Dors, David Tomlin- 
son and Diana Decker. In various stages of undress they run from 
room to room missing one another by millimetres ; they hide in 
cupboards, sleep in baths, stand on their heads, smash the crockery, 
maintaining meanwhile the illusion that a small flat in Grosvenor 
Square is so soundproof that nobody in one room has an inkling of 
what is going on in another. The gist of the matter is that Mr. 
Colleano seems inadvertently to have acquired two wives, the first turn- 
ing up on his honeymoon night with the second, and such are the rules 
of farce it is obviously out of the question to try and clear things 
up sensibly. Adapted from a play by E. V. Tidmarsh, the film rolls 
merrily along lines as undeviating as a tram’s, though considerably 
less prim, and yet the ride is not devoid of pleasure. At times 
the script, if not the situations, is extremely funny, and Maurice 
Levey, the director, has composed some imaginative variations on the 
no longer original theme. The players seem happy in their work, as 
relaxed as any actors can hope to be while bounding like distracted 
kangaroos through doorways, and in particular | would commend 
Sidney James who, as a tactless American naval type, is most endear- 
ing. Although faintly allergic to the bedroom romp, I was compelled 
to add my trilling laughs to the mirth which practically blew me 
out of my seat at this picture’s Press show, and knowing me as I do 
I fee! its distributors can take this as a happy augury. 


* * 
Associated British Pathé will shortly be releasing the Duke of 


Edinburgh’s biography in film form, a scrappy little offering unworthy 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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BALLET 


Walter Gore Ballet (Princes Theatre.) 


A NEw ballet formed by Walter Gore has made its London début at 
the Princes Theatre. For a long time one has hoped that some such 
project would eventually materialise, for, although over a period of 
many years Gore’s ballets have appeared in various repertoires, it 
has been obvious that his opportunities were far too limited awd that 
his talents, to a great extent, were being wasted. Now, with a small 
group of dancers led by Paula Hinton, he has made a promising 
beginning—an excellently rehearsed company, a highly gifted designer 
(Kenneth Rowell), a good conductor, and his own fine sense of 
theatre which tempts one to place him as the English Roland Petit. 

On Tuesday night two out of the three ballets showed Gore’s 
whimsical touch of humour and his own especial brand of under- 
statement, but the triumph of the evening was Crucifix, a witch 
drama of the Inquisition of almost unbearable intensity. A young 
girl, unjustly accused of having communication with the Devil, is 
driven crazy by fear as, among the dark shapes of the forest, her 
persecutors close in on her. In a frenzy she kills the priest who is 
trying to protect her, is dragged to trial, pronounced guilty, and 
thrown—a broken, fluttering-mad bird—into a dungeon from which 
there is no escape. Bound and semi-conscious she is carried to the 
stake. and her piercing cry as the flames envelop her pronounces her 
release and the ballet’s awful climax. This is no performance for 
the squeamish, but those who are able to accept its terrible truths 
will recognise it to be very near to a masterpiece. It has, of course, 
been composed especially for Paula Hinton, whose dramatic strength 
is unrivalled among English dancers of today, and who, in the last 
months, has made such strides technically that her dancing is now 
becoming worthy of her own remarkable personality. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 








Turnabout 


** Come here,’’ said Turnbull, ‘* and see the sorrow 
In the horse’s eyes, 

If you had his big hooves under you there’d be sorrow 
In your eyes too.”’ 


And ’twas clear that he well understood the sorrow 
In the horse’s eyes— 

Had considered it until he had plumbed the very marrow 
Of the horse’s mind. 


I gave a look at the horse to see the sorrow 
Standing up in his eyes, 

I saw Turnbull’s eyes tracking me like an arrow 
From the horse’s skull. 


I gave Turnbull a look that was mean and narrow 
And I saw in his head 
Those over-big eyes that were dumb with sorrow— 
The horse’s eyes. 
Translated by David Marcus 
from the Irish of Séan O’Riordain. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 186 
Report by L. Airey 

It has been proposed that the Labour Party anthem ‘‘ The Red 
Flag,’’ with its references to** martyred dead’’ and ** gallows grim’”’ 
Should be brought up to date. The opportunity might be taken to 
provide lyrics for all our main parties. The usual prize was offered 
for not more than twenty lines of a song (quoting tune) for any of the 
main political parties, by one of the following : Auden, Eliot, Housman, 
Kipling, Yeats. 

This was much more difficult than it looked ; having found the 
required style and content competitors had to break through a 
musical sound-barrier to fit their metre to a suitable tune. Most, 
including the two winners, adopted the somewhat dubious device of 
parodying a poem which had already been set to music, and the 
most popular of these was of course Kipling’s ‘** Recessional.’’ 
Aspirants to something more original mostly came unstuck, and I 
can recommend anyone in search of a novel sensation to try singing 
a poem reminiscent of Housman’s ** Epitaph on an Army of Mer- 
cenaries *’ to the tune of ** Clementine.’’ Of the parties Labour 
offered perhaps most scope for allusion (though I particularly liked 
James Bowker’s instruction that his anthem for the Liberals was to 
be sung standing—never sitting) and both the prize-winners deserve 
the attention of the forthcoming Conference. Of the poets Eliot 
was the least successful, and his sole supporter J. P. Mullarky 
represented, rather unexpectedly, Dr. Adenauer’s C.D.U. Auden 
was equally difficult to fit to a rousing tune, and three good entries, 
of which Miss Chisholm’s was excellent pastiche but useless as a 
political stimulant, failed on the tune. I was relieved to find that 
no one had desecrated Yeats’ *‘ Among Schoolchildren ’’ by 
adapting the lines : 

** Labour is blossoming or dancing where 
The body is not bruised to pleasure soul.’’ 

The prize of £5 is divided equally between H. A. C. and 
R. Kennard Davis who between them have portrayed very faithfully 
the inside and the outside of the Labour Party. Smilax’s ‘* Tory 
Song ’’ by Auden, and the best single verse, which is from James 
Bowker’s ** Recessional ’’ for the Liberal Party, deserve honourable 
mention. 


PRIZES 
(H. A. C.) 


(To the tune of ** Summertime on Bredon *’) 


Though rival claims be bruited 
In parties far and near, 

Clem’s voice alone shall guide us 
Discreetly from the rear, 

A soothing sound to hear 


To trustless chaps like Bevan 
We'll never bend the knee 

While God shall save the Unions 
To keep the party free, 

And Chuter Ede and me. 


Then hold your tongue, Eirene 
What use to fret and fret ? 
Rise up a thousand prophets, 
Their hour’s not sounded yet, 
And Clem is still our pet. 


Tomorrow we'll be bolder 
And bang a bigger drum ; 
But while we hold the block votes, 
Oh, Bevanites, be dumb ! 
Tomorrow will not come. 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 
For the Labour Party, by Kipling 
(To the tune of ** The Absent-Minded Beggar *’) 
Would you build a better Britain, would you banish want and fear ? 


Would you lead the world to justice and to peace ? 
Would you spread the call for freedom to the nations far and near, 
Till the rule of pride and privilege shall cease ? 
Shall the idler take our‘earnings ? Shall the waster own the earth ? 
Shall Nature’s gifts be hoarded for the few ? 
Come, join us in the struggle, that reward may go to worth, 
And the toil of hand and brain receive its due ! 
(Chorus) 
Mill hand, shop hand, scientist, engineer, 
Miner, farmer, journalist, brothers all shall be ; 
Each of us working for all the rest, and none for the profiteer, 
All of us proud to serve the land of the Free, Free, Free ! 
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We have fought to give the people the command of England’s wealth, 
That all may share and none shall lee forbid. 
There is Gas and Coal and Transport, there is care for each one’s health, 
And a decent education for the kid ! 
There are wrongs that yet need righting, there are victories to be won 
Over ignorance and poverty and strife, 
But together we will finish what our fathers have begun 
And win for all to come the larger life ! 
(Chorus as before). 
COMMENDED 
(SMILAX) 


A Tory song by W. H. Auden 
(To the tune of Trinculo’s ** At Smokey Joe's *’) 

Since good King Charles’s golden day 
The people and the upper class 
Have been firm allies in the fray 
To skin the blighters of their brass : 
The people’s flag is pink as pink ; 
It’s not as red as people think. 
Then raise the people’s standard by 
Keeping the middle classes skinned, 
And let them raise our standard high 
Since only they can raise the wind. 
If all that Dizzy said be true 
The people’s flag is Tory blue. 
Though Dizzy’s days be dead and gone, 
His still unflagging tongue we wag : 
His exhortations wave us on, 
And if the people’s latest flag 
Is something less than royal blue, 
Will not the Royal Standard do ? 


(JAMES BOWKER) 

From ‘* Recessional ”’ 
... If, drunk with sight of power, we lose 
Hard-earned deposits by the score, 
Such boastings as the Tories use 
Will never change electoral law. 
They say this question will be met ; 
But they forget—yes, they forget ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 189 
Set by Horace Wyndham 


Although factually correct and apparently flattering, obituary 
notices of public characters, if read between the lines, are apt to give 
a different impression of their subjects. 
(limited to 200 words) are invited and should deal with the career of 
one of the following : Wackford Squeers (educationist), Charles Mudie 
(‘* Select Library ’’), Horatio Bottomley (financier), Dr. Crippen 
(toxicologist), Sherlock Holmes (criminologist), Mrs. Bloomer (dress 
reformer), Mrs. Ormiston Chant (abolitionist). The usual prizes 
will be awarded. . 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than October 6th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of October 16th. 


~ ~ - 
The HSpectator, September 24th, 1853 
DICKENS'S BLEAK HOUSE* 

“] pecieve I have never had so many readers,” says Mr. Dickens 
in the preface to Bleak House, “as in this book.” We have no doubt 
that he has the pleasantest evidence of the truth of this conviction 
in the balance-sheet of his publishing-account; and without any more 
accurate knowledge of the statistics of his circulation than the indica- 
tions furnished by limited personal observation, we should not be 
surprised to find that Punch and the Times newspaper were his only 
rivals in this respect. Whatever such a fact may not prove, it does 
prove incontestably that Mr. Dickens has a greater power of amusing 
the book-buying public of England than any other living writer; and 
moreover establishes, what we should scarcely have thought probable, 
that his power of amusing is not weakened now that the novelty of 
his style has passed away, nor his public wearied by the repetition of 
effects in which truth of nature and sobriety of thought are largely 
sacrificed to mannerism and point. .. . Many of his portraits excite pity, 
and suggest the existence of crying social sins; but of almost all we are 
obliged to say that they border on and frequently reach caricature, 
of which the essence is to catch a striking likeness by exclusively 
selecting and exaggerating a peculiarity that marks the man but does 
not represent him. 


* Bleak House. By 
and Evans. 








Charles Dickens. Published by Bradbury 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


Last week, without murderous intent, I walked up through the wood 
with a gun and watched the reaction of birds to my presence. Of all 
birds I think the crows know the gun best. A carrion crow changes 
his position on the perch, shoots his head forward and takes flight, 
sailing up and turning away. Jackdaws, too, pass the word to one 
another and go off with much talk, but pigeons are less prudent. 
They peer longer and are reluctant to go if they have been in a 
tree for any length of time. The green woodpecker and the thrushes 
show no particular concern, for they are seldom shot at. On a 
cultivated field the reaction of crows or rooks to the appearance of 
man is one of alarm, but when they discover that he has come to 
work and behave in a “safe” way, digging or hoeing, they return. 
I have pointed a garden rake at jackdaws and notice that they are 
uneasy and alert, but the educated birds urge the young ones to rise 
when the thing pointed is a gun, while carrion crows will deviate 
the moment they notice the gun. 


The Angler’s Prayer 
Above my desk hangs the Angler’s Prayer. I smile every time I read: 

God give me grace to catch a fish, 

So large that even I, 

When talking of it afterwards 

May never need to lie. 
Some frustrated person must have written the piece. I do not know 
whether there are other lines, or who wrote them, but having had 
a passion for fishing since I was a boy, I know how ardently an 
angler longs to catch a fish worthy of his skill. The small boy 
who hand-lines from the bridge and the salmon expert hung with 
gear both have a wonderful optimism. Every time I put up my rod 
and step to the side of the lake I experience a thrill of anticipation. 
I Jook at the sky, the contour of the hills, and listen to the water 
among the stones and make my first cast with enthusiasm and faith. 
Sometimes when I go wearily home | think of the angler’s prayer, 
and it seems a sad, yet fervent plea, prompted by so much unfulfilled 
hope. One is aware of such fatigue and a cheerless nightfall when 
the basket is empty or the catch is not worthy of the table. Recover- 
ing from the day, one’s imagination kindles. The fish that got away 
becomes a leviathan. It could not be otherwise. One’s sincerest 
friends conceal their smiles, for it is an odd disease and requires 
sympathetic treatment such as only one angler can accord another. 


Weeds 

The growth of most things comes slowly to a standstill at the end 
of the season and even the horse’s tail fails to appear again if pulled 
in autumn. One can harvest chickweed and groundsel and think with 
justification that lasting good has been done, but horse’s tail, as they 
say in my locality, goes down to the devil. It is, I believe, one of 
the earliest forms of plant life, conditioned to survive in circumstances 
where anything else would die. Its hard stem breaks at a slight 
tug. Unearthing a root from loosened soil one digs down and 
discovers that the next segment comes from the subsoil. In the sub- 
soil the shape is more flattened and the colour rusty. The tail twists 
and turns in such a way that it is impossible to traee its origin. Couch 
grass is the only equal of horse’s tail in its ability to grow and spread 
from a neglected fragment. We have both in our garden and I have 
been waging war on them for years. At the moment all I can claim 
is that, it being autumn, they are both nowhere to be seen. By next 
spring couch grass and horse’s tail will be making headway against 
my best efforts. 


Horse-shoe Luck 

Digging in the hillside below the conifers, where I have promised 
to make a rockery, I discovered a horseshoe. It was a rusty and 
well-worn old shoe. The blacksmith who made it and the horse that 
wore it have been gathered in these years past. Because one does 
not find horseshoes as frequently now as oge used to, I took it down 
to the cottage to hang it up. The hanging of a horseshoe always 
involves a discussion about which way up it should be. Some people 
insist that it should be toe upwards and others say that the luck falls 
out if the shoe is inverted in this way. The shoe was placed to hold 
its luck. A little later, looking round the potting shed, I discovered 
a second shoe, neighbour to the one I had unearthed. It had been 
Set up in the reverse way. If one shoe lets its luck fall, the other will 
catch it. There is nothing like protecting oneself against superstition. 


Ripening Fruit 

Green tomatoes and hard pears are often the last things to be 
brought in when frosts begin and both ripen well if stored in a 
drawer or kept away from light at the back of a cupboard. One must 
also remember where the fruit is hidden, for when ripeness advertises 
itself it is past being appetising. IAN NIALL, 





SCHOONERS: Even 
though aircraft now link 
most of the islands of the 
British West Indies the 
schooner is still a main means of 
transport for goods and passengers 
in the blue Caribbean. Bridgetown, 
Barbados is the headquarters of 
the Schooner Owners Association 
and there are over 100 of these 
graceful little ships engaged on the 


various runs. They are generally 


skippered by the owners (who 


employ their entire families as 
crews) and they range throughout 
the islands carrying cargoes which 
are almost as diverse as_ the 
ivory, apes and peacocks carried 
by the Levantine traders of King 
Solomon’s day. Our branches 
throughout the British West Indies 
are particularly well placed to 
answer your questions on market 
conditions, or local commercial 
undertakings. 

Please address your initial enquiries 

to our Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
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Sheffield Setting 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


HEFFIELD, they say, is an ugly picture in a beautiful 

frame. There is no doubt about the frame, at least if 

you come through the Derbyshire Snake Pass, saddest 
and most exciting of roads. 

Sad ? The streams which twist and sweep through the peat 
now find themselves dammed into reservoirs, vast stretches 
of cold, still water brooding the whole valley’s length. These 
waters cover what only a few years ago was farmland—at 
their edge you can see old stone farmhouses, still inhabited 
but cut for ever from their source of life; and near the valley’s 
mouth, a whole village is submerged. When Lady Bower was 
evacuated, the buildings were not demolished; and so, as the 
dam slowly filled, the villagers watched their old homes 
disappear under the impersonal water until only the church 
steeple remained to show what once had been. Perhaps the 
bells of Lady Bower, like those of Lyonnesse, still sound. 

Reservoirs or no, the excitement of the Pass endures. The 
road is so precariously embanked on the steep moorland side 
that parts of it abandon the struggle and relapse into the 
waters far below. Always it seems threatened by the rocks 
which centuries of wind and rain have laid bare of peat, rocks 
which jut to the sky, rocks which seem only to have paused 
before resuming their thunderous roll to the valley. Always 
the road is lit by colours, warm blues and purples in the sun, 
bright glistening greens and reds after rain, brown and gold 
under last Saturday’s undecided sky. And there is new excite- 
ment. We stopped for sandwiches at the Snake Inn with its 
all-pervading smell of the hams which for so long have hung 
from its beams with its musty decorations and its sign com- 
bining the old world with the new—* Albert R. Orio, Pro- 
prietor, Foreign and British Wines and Spirits, Ale, Porter 
and Tobacco; Free House, No Dogs, No Rucksacks ”—and 
there we saw new life growing in the pass. For, rising above 
the waters, up hillsides almost too steep for man, in soil which 
for centuries has fed nothing but gorse and bracken, planta- 
tions of Scotch firs were growing, firs which will bind the 
hillsides against the ravages of future winds and provide new 
forests for future generations. The waters have submerged 
old life in the Pass but new life is rising beyond their reach. 

With such a frame any picture would have to be good if 
it was to show at all. On Saturday the picture was good. 
But I am talking not of the city of Sheffield but of a foot- 
ball match in which Sheffield United, last year’s champions 
of the Second Division, played Huddersfield Town, last year’s 
runners-up. 


The match was played at Bramall Lane, that narrow, smoke- 
grimed, red-bricked street which has given its name to the 
fruitiest cricket ground I know. On that ground, all summer 
long, people who can play cricket are scrutinised and appraised 
by people who really can watch it. That Bramall Lane crowd, 
of course, wants to see Yorkshire win; but, even more, it 
wants to see good cricket. When the cricket is poor, and 
especially if the Yorkshire cricket is poor, the comments are 
pithy and penetrating; but if the cricket is good, even if it 
comes from a foreigner or from Douglas Jardine who, to 
Bramall Lane, is a Yorkshireman in disguise, the crowd is 
full-hearted and delightedly generous. It is enough+to say 
that in autumn and winter, when Sheffield United take the 
ground over from cricket, the football crowd holds to the 
ground’s high standard. Whether closely packed round three 
sides of the playing pitch or thinly sprinkled, with only a 
long-distance view, on the Pavilion’s terraces, they know and 
acclaim good football whencesoever it comes. 


On Saturday they had something worth acclaiming. Before 
all the ticket holders had settled into or even reached their 





seats, Huddersfield had scored. The ball was tip-tapped oyt 
to Metcalfe on the left wing and Metcalfe at once flung back 
a long high cross which Glazzard, coming up full tilt, headed 
into a corner of the net. O—I1. I nearly now wrote that 
Huddersfield scored again before the cheers for their first goal 
had had time to die; but the truth is that cheers never did 
die throughout the game. There was one continuous roar, 
Anyway after nine minutes, Metcalfe skipped past five men 
in succession and fired a shot which someone may have been 
able to see, but not me, nor the Sheffield goalkeeper. 


Stimulated by this, the sometimes leisurely Metcalfe went 
at it again. He sent in another blinder from the left and, 
though the goalie saw this one and flung himself full length, 
he could only parry it and the ball bounced on towards Gunn 
on the Huddersfield right wing. He promptly shot again, 
hit the inside of the post, and the ball, skidding across the 
Sheffield goal, landed by luck in the clutching hands of the 
still prostrate goalie. At this my nephew glanced at the 
cricket score board and said: “They'll need that before 
the end.” 


I told him to shut his mouth but it was too late. Within 
thirty seconds, Sheffield had scored. A Sheffield forward 
followed a long ball up the ground and, tiring of waiting for 
two Huddersfield defenders to end their “ After you Claude. 
No, after you Cecil” civilities, neatly popped it in the net. 
lt could so easily have been O—3 and a runaway victory in 
sight, but instead it was 1—2 and Sheffield United on fire. 
Twice the Huddersfield goalkeeper saved only by risking death 
at the feet of Sheffield’s onrushing forwards and though, in 
a brilliant breakaway, Huddersfield suddenly scored again, it 
was Sheffield who were on top and just before half time they 
had made it 2—3. 

Some ten minutes after the restart it was 3—3 and Mills 
in the Huddersfield goal was still flinging himself regardless 
of life. Huddersfield held out by the skin on Mills’ finger-tips 
and slowly, imperceptibly, the game began to swing again until 
at last Glazzard met a high centre and somehow hooked it 
over his own shoulder. The Sheffield goalkeeper back- 
somersaulted in his effort to save but, as he lay flat and 
injured, he saw the ball in the net. 3—4. Soon it was 
3—5, for Metcalfe put in a low fast shot for which the 
injured goalie could not bend. It became 3—6 just before 
the end when the Sheffield centre-forward, who had taken 
over in goal, forgot that for once he could use his hands. 


So there it ended, unhappy in the one injury, but happy ia 
everything else. The game was tensely exciting yet full of 
fun. Once, when the Sheffield centre-forward was whistled 
offside when clean away, he gathered the ball like a rugger 
player, swerved past the goalkeeper and hurled the ball into 
the net with a broad grin on his face. Once a forward made 
a brilliant run and then at a critical moment completely missed 
his kick. He laughed and so did everyone else. What a 
joy it was to see brilliant football combined with fun, to see 
players and spectators at one in exciting enjoyment, what a 
privilege to be part of that crowd and to see such football ! 
The football was so good that I honestly would not have 
minded much if Huddersfield had lost; and I can’t say more 
than that. It seemed to me as we drove home that Sheffield 
was a lovely picture after all, a city gold in warmth and feeling; 
and as we passed Lady Bower and began the long climb over 
the blue-topped Snake, I thought I heard the bells ringing 
from under the waters, not as a toll for old life that is gone, 
but as a peal for life which changes but does not decay and 
perhaps for the new life which has brought two recently 
struggling clubs right back to their former greatness. 
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Leave Britain to the raincoaters, 






the snowbooters, the sneezers. 






Spend this winter in sunshine on tropic seas 


Gain a month of pure delight, comfort, 






full freedom from care. See Casablanca, 






Teneriffe, Rio, Madeira and Lisbon. 






Join the beautiful Empress of Scotland and 






journey round the South Atlantic. 






From Liverpool 15th December. From Southampton 17th December 


and calling at Cherbourg. Returning to Southampton 18th January 1954, 






Complete information from authorised travel agents or 


C, fe Cacific 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 
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a cane-chair, and he has since said 
that from cane to ordinary mixtures 
was not so noticeable as the change 
from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely 
give you the only address at which 
the Arcadia is to be had. But that I 


uN 
““ They had the same sort of trouble in the 
Super Dreadnought works until they instal- 
led Mazda lamps and lighting equipment.” , 
- * * - 
will not do. It would be as rash as 


proposing a man with whom I am When lights are low, production’s slow 
unacquainted for my club. You may It oe . : ‘ 

. . ays to make your lighting stronger 
not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia pay . 8 B & 
Mixture”’— acknowledged by Sir 
James to be “no other than Craven 
Mixture”, 





Heads screwed on the right way know 
That Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 


Try CRAVEN 


Your own appreciation of such rich, 
cool smoking luxury will prove you 
worthy of this fine tobacco. 





Three deeply satisfying blends : 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. (Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) 4421A 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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LETTERS TO 


The British Association 


Sir,—Your correspondence on the British Association has an old 
familiar ring. I can recall the phrase “ wastepaper basket of the learned 
societies ” being used in a similar “ revolt” in 1932. I am sure that 
once or twice in every generation, in the 122 years of the British 
Association's existence, similar criticisms hav. been levelled and similar 
obituary notices written. 

I happen to believe that the British Association has still a great, 
and perhaps greater, function to perform, but I agree with the critics 
that now is the time for a serious stock-taking, for a discarding of 
much which was proper in its time and place but is now outmoded, 
and for a New Deal. The platform, for the advancement of science, 
is no longer confined to the lecture room. With facilities undreamt 
of by the Founder Fathers at York in 1831, it can reach the millions 
through the mass-circulation Press, the radio and television, and, if 
need be, the films. 

What distinguishes this year’s attack and recalls the “revolt” of 
1932 is the quite spontaneous outburst by working journalists. This 
is not confined to your journal. I was as much surprised as Sir Edward 
Appleton, the President, must have been when he met the Press at 
the end of the meeting and received a barrage of protest from all 
quarters, from journalists whose papers provide columns of “ duty” 
space to those who are looking for the individual story. 

The complaint of lack of “copy” when 360 papers and 1} million 
words had been delivered was a sombre comment on this year’s 
proceedings. It was not a case of the journalists having been unlucky, 
or having been trapped in one or other of the fourteen sections by 
discussions which had looked promising and had failed to be interest- 
ing. This year, as in recent years, the Press room was most efficiently 
organised, and the papers, at least as to 75 per cent., were available 
for scrutiny, even if the journalists had not attended the actual! delivery. 
The inescapable truth was that the vast majority of the papers were 
trite or unintelligible, even to those of us who claim to be scientific 
journalists. 

And here I take up Mr. Brimble’s comment on my own address 
in which I said that most scientists are illiterate, inarticulate and 
irresponsible. Of course, it was a sweeping statement and unjust to 
some, but it was also a defence of those academic scientists who 
take a great deal of trouble and imaginative effort to make themselves 
understood, but who are accused of being “ charlatans” because they 
do so. 

As Sir Edward Appleton has said, the researches of the scientist 
are his own concern, but his results belong to the public. The British 
Association since its foundation has recognised that one of the greatest 
“obstacles which stand in the way of the advancement of science” 
is public ignorance. The removal of this obstacle is, | am convinced, 
the most important function of the British Association, and, in the 
mid-twentieth century, the major justification for its existence. 

The growth of the learned societies. covering the specialisations, has 
rendered meaningless the consorting of scientists in their special sections 
at the B.A. The urgency of getting into print and establishing priorities 
in the highly competitive world of science which produces 40,000 
Original papers a year, means that there is no possibility nowadays 
as there was in ‘the nineteenth century, of original pronouncements 
being made from the platform of the British Association. There is 
still justification for the social amenities and the field excursions which 
enable scientists to foregather as human beings, but there is no justifica- 
tion for the assumption that serious scientists will be attracted by 
specialised sectional subjects which have been exhausted in the learned 
societies and in the innumerable international congresses and colloquia 
which the various branches of science now provide. 

On the academic side the only réle which the British Association 
can perform is to provide inter-sectional discussions to break down 
the barriers between the various branches of science, now trapped by 
their own jargon, and to produce a cross-fertilisation of ideas and 
knowledge between, e.g., the physicists and the biologists. There 
is a resistance which I believe is stultifying the British Association, to 
this kind of joint discussion, Such discussions would not exclude 
individual papers, although these, to take Mr. Pincher’s point should 
be really up-to-the-minute accounts of developments. 

It has been my contention, on the Council of the British Association 
and off it, that there must be a theme for each annual meeting. 
This should be set by the presidential address and taken up construc- 
tively in the sectional, and joint, discussions. This would give some 
point and direction to the discussions and to those taking part. It 
would at least provide the Press with some sort of compass with which 
to find a way through the welter of words, and it would serve to cut 
down the too-numerous papers delivered. 


“ 
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THE EDITOR 


As a result of the “revolt” in the ’Thirties, the British Association 
established the Division of Social and International Relations. Behind 
the movement were men of eminence like Sir Richard Gregory, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and Sir Gowland Hopkins. That Division was 
intended to hold meetings throughout the year and throughout the 
country on issues of active public interest, and performed that function 
before the war, and during the war the Division kept the British 
Association alive when the annual meetings were suspended. Among 
other things it was responsible, during the Blitz of 1941, for bringing 
the scientists of twenty-seven nations together in an historic and far- 
sighted discussion on Science in the Post-war World. Since the war 
its functions have been restricted to a session at the annual meeting, 
This year’s session on “ Science and the Unpredictable” was not the 
public success it should have been, and for that, as Chairman, I accept 
my full responsibility, but the real purpose of the Division should 
be recognised as one way of giving a continuing significance to the 
British Association. 

Another post-war opportunity, which for financial reasons the British 
Association has neglected, was the proposal which emerged from the 
Royal Society Empire Conference, immediately after the war, that the 
British Association should establish a Bureau of Scientific Information 
to serve the needs of the mass media, the Press, the radio, the television, 
and the cinema, as well as the growing needs of teachers and others. 
That is one way of recognising the broadening of the platform of 
the British Association, 

As Mr. Cowen has pointed out, the American Association has been 
“ re-thinking” its réle. An independent investigation of its functions 
has been carried out, and a re-organisation to meet present day oppor- 
tunities is being undertaken. Curiously enough (I understand) there is 
a belief in the American Association that the B.A. has already given 
a lead in this direction. In other words, that it*has given effect to 
the hopeful and progressive initiative of the 1930's. 

The British Association is very much alive, but the Council, and 
the Officers, must squarely recognise that this year’s criticisms are 
not destructive. The mere fact that journalists, lay and _ scientific, 
care enough to be critical should be proof enough that the British 
Association means a great deal, 

As one who has attended every meeting since 1928, and has remained 
loyal to the objects of the Association, I would ask my friends on the 
Council to remember that while science is fun, as Sir Edward Appleton 
suggested, it is not a private joke, and that scientists should learn to 
string their pearls instead of casting them.—Yours faithfully, 

News Chronicle, Fleet Street. RitTCHIE CALDER. 

Chairman, Association of British Science Writers. 


Sir,—I have read with keen interest the letters in recent issues of the 
Spectator on the British Ass. Broadly, I would agree with the 
criticisms made by your correspondents. The B.A., as at present 
organised, is an anachronism, 

It was founded in 1831, mainly through the efforts of Sir David 
Brewster. He, in an article in The Quarterly Review, complained about 
the official neglect of science: scientific institutions were being dis- 
couraged and even abolished; the Government ignored the claims of 
science, and not a single philosopher enjoyed a pension, or an allow- 
ance, or a sinecure, capable of supporting him and his family in the 
humblest circumstances; not one scientist, however eminent, enjoyed 
the favour of his sovereign or the friendship of his Ministers. He 
advocated the creation of “an association of our nobility, clergy, 
gentry, and philosophers” to strengthen the relationship between 
science and the public interests. 

The B.A. now enjoys the highest official favours. It is the kind 
of association Sir David Brewster envisaged. But times have changed, 
and the “nobility, clergy, gentry, and philosophers” no longer are 
the main representatives of the public interests. In mid-twentieth- 
century Britain we must take account of the millions who read the 
popular Press, who watch television, and upon whom Britain's 
economic prosperity depends, No Association can succeed without 
their enlightened support. 

The B.A. exists. What can be done to give it new strength? 
I do not agree with my science writer colleagues that getting a few 
“ somebodies ” to say something new matters very much. 

The full title is the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. But science no longer needs to be “advanced” in the way 
originally intended. What is needed is a British Association for the 
Diffusion of Science, a body concerned with making known the 
potential use of science through the use of all the media of mass 
communications. In this way, an informed public will better be able 
to demand its fuller utilisation. Such an approach will give new 
meaning, and new vitality to the B.A. 
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First, there should be recognition that the main function is the 
popularisation of science. Which leads, second, to complete reorgani- 
sation of the ruling Council to include representatives of the public— 
the women’s guilds, educational associations, co-operative study 
groups, and the trade unions. Third, the creation of panels of experts, 
each concerned with a different medium of mass communication, whose 
task it will be to consider how best to put over the year’s new 
sience. Fourth, recognition of the importance of explaining the social 
implications of the applications of science. 

If my right to speak in this way is questioned, may I explain, Sir, 
that I was from 1949-53 Unesco Science Editor, and that I am a 
founder-member of the Association of British Science Writers, a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Science Writers (USA), and vice- 
president d’honneur of the Association des Ecrivains de France.— 
Yours faithfully, Maurice GOLDSMITH. 

Science Information Service, 37 Park Street, W.1. (Director.) 


Africa’s “ History - 


Sir.—In Mr. Thomas Hodgkin's otherwise most interesting article in 
your issue last week, he mentions that my recent book on Africa opens 
with the statement that it is “a continent without a history.” He 
claims, therefore, that I am “merely following the old tradition of 
putting the foreigner in his place by attacking his pedigree.” I must 
regretfully claim that he is unjust. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines ‘history as “a written narrative con- 
stituting a continuous methodical record.” There is nothing 
derogatory to the Africans in calling attention to the fact that they 
have no such record. Had Mr. Hodgkin read Struggle for Africa 
with any care he would have realised that I emphasised this lack 
of written history, and of architectural indications of it, for two 
reasons. One, because it is one of the most striking and obvious facts 
about Africa. Two, because I hope to encourage more Africans to 
show more pride in their own past, since I believe that “ civilisation . . . 
cannot be grabbed ready-made from people of another race and 
continent.” It was for that reason that I called attention, for example, 
to the “admirable effort” of the Institut de l'Afrique Noire, in 
French West Africa. 

I would nevertheless like to thank Mr. Hodgkin for his fascinating 
reminder of the influence which this growing African interest in African 
history may exercise on present-day frontiers and politics—Yours 
faithfully, VERNON BARTLETT. 

6 Gower Street, W Fe 


Text and Context 


Sir,—It has just been brought to my notice that Bouillane de Lacoste, 





in his edition of Les Illuminations of Rimbaud, which Mr. Fowlie 
used for his translations, gives the reading “campagne” in Vies / 
whereas all the other editions, including the Pléiade which, taking 
everything into consideration, is the best available edition, give 
“compagne ” which seems a sounder reading as it makes better sense. 
I however apologise to Mr. Fowlie for my comment on his misprint 
and ensuing mistranslation in this poem.—Yours faithfully, 
ENID STARKII 
41 St. Giles’, Oxford. 
The Vice of Work 

Sin—In her disrespectful dénigration of Work as expressed in het 
spirited essay, Mrs. Jacquetta Hawkes seems, surprisingly, to suggest 


that the Americans are less maniacally industrious than ourselves. 
If that is indeed so, may it be that they owe their relative moderation 
to the warnings of their own essayist Don Marquis of nearly a 


generation ago, in his gaily subversive book The Almost Perfect State ? 
Postulating that absolute perfection would soon prove unendurable, 
he casts about for an acceptable and manageable vice with which to 
temper his Utopia and proceeds: 
Would it not be strange if this vice which men have plumed 
themselves upon as a notable virtue should be the habit of 


overwork ? : 

For many years it was essential that the vast majority of men 
work long hours each day in order to exist. So long as it was 
necessary it really was a virtue, But it is no longer necessary; 
there is already in the world the mechanism which would, if 
properly employed, relieve the majorities of over-work. But 
they do not insist upon its employment because their mental habit 
is to regard overwork as a virtue instead of as the vice it is... . 

“ But because men will cling to this vice of work it does not 
follow that it cannot be properly directed; in the Almost Perfect 
State, after the short time each day has been put in at work 
that is necessary to keep humanity living, the remaining time 
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may be devoted to work calculated to make humanity glad it 
is living. First utility, then the joyous superutility of artistic 
creation—for the entire population of the Almost Perfect State 
will be artists of one kind or another. .. . 

“ The main thing is to get more Shakespeares, another Leonardo, 
a second Beethoven; that is all that matters in this world; every- 
and they know that Play and Art and Creation are different names 
thing else is extraneous or subsidiary. . . . 


“The Purpose of the Universe is Play. The artists know that, 


for the same thing—a thing that is sweats and agonies and 
ecstasies, The world exists for the purpose of producing 


artists, in order that artists may produce new worlds.” 
As counterblasts to the “ Do it Now” and such like activist slogans 
he composed his own wall mottos such as: 


“Who loves to soil 
His hands with toil 
Let him straightway go to it! 
Myself, I can’t admire the ant, 
And shall not try 
To do it! 
I will not drudge ! 
Indeed I grudge 
The time work takes—'tis silly ! 
I will not shirk my nobler work 
Of being just a lily!” 
and: 
“I loathe the moral 
Aphorisms 
That bid me work and never play! 
I'd fling their writers down abysms 
Could I but have 


” 


My gentle way ! 
Which is all very well and very jolly—but, has Mrs. Hawkes, I wonder, 
any more practical proposals for regaining her commended and 
leisurely simplicity (that avoid the obvious danger of a descent into 
barbarism) than have yet been made by other simple-lifers ? 

There have been enticing pictures of the desired end in plenty— 
but no clear directions for escaping from the evolutionary spiral on 
which we are set. No doubt we can and do brake or accelerate or 
deviate a little this way or that at will, but for good or ill, our general 
direction would appear to be irreversible, short of catastrophe.—Yours 
faithfully, CLOUGH WILLIAM-ELLIs. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


Mr. Davie Replies 


Sir,—I am sorry to have said that Mr. G. S. Fraser was associated with 
Colonnade in an editorial capacity, whereas, as Mr. lain Fletcher says, 
he has appeared in its pages only as a contributor. The other points 
raised by Mr. Fletcher can be discussed only at some length, for which 
I apologise in advance. 

(1) I reached the conclusion that Mr. Fraser’s book was not so 
good as we might have hoped for from him; that this should be so, 
although the author “has read and travelled widely and numbers 
among his friends distinguished men of letters in several countries,” 
surprised me as much as it surprises Mr, Fletcher. But so far as I 
could see, the surprising fact remained; and it seemed reasonable 
to go on to wonder whether Mr. Fraser’s friendships and wide cantacts 
were as much use to him as one might have expected them to be. 
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(2) That none of the young writers who prize the good opinion of 
Dr. Leavis are likely to get it, is again beside the point. I did not even 
applaud them for doing so; I merely remarked upon it and wondereg 
about it as a fact, for which, incidentally, I had Mr. Fraser’s own 
authority- 

(3) I still get the impression that Mr. Fraser thinks Lionel Johnson 
a better poet than Kipling. He writes, “ The poets of the 1890s, though 
they are often called ‘the last romantics,’ might also be called the 
first neo-classics. The best of them, like Johnson himself, tended to 
have a passion for Latin poetry; that poem on the statue of King 
Charles has some of the qualities of an Horatian ode.” On the next 
page he says of Kipling, “ It is his weakness that he seems not to have 
a voice of his own in poetry, that he is nearly always talking in what 
he assumes to be the language of his audience, and that, even for really 
solemn moments, the best he can do, often, is to fall back on the 
language of the hymn-book. *” I still find it puzzling why “g 
quality of dignified impersonality” (p. 189) should be a virtue jp 
Johnson, whereas “not to have a voice of his own” (p. 190) is a 
weakness in Kipling; or why, to put it another way, impersonality in 
the Horatian mode should be better than impersonality in the mode 
of the hymn-book, And I still think it plausible, since Mr. Fraser 
twice speaks approvingly of Colonnade, to relate this puzzling 
preference for the Latin model, to the policy of that magazine. In 
the Editorial to the first number, for instance, we read, “ Our gaze, 
indeed, may seem intransigently confined to ‘the palms and temples 
of the South.” For we believe that the sun, the olive and the vine, 
the lucid strength and serene order of the best Mediterranean art, 
are more likely to enrich our inorganic urban lives than any attempt 
to thicken, to consider too curiously, the confusions among which 
we dwell.” 

(4) Mr. Fletcher describes me as a “ young provincial lecturer.” 
If thirty-one is young, | am young; Dublin University however is 
not provincial but, as seen from London, foreign and metropolitan. 
And this is a matter, not of political accident, but of tone, tradition, 
and atmosphere. Hence, when I speak of “the common-rooms of 
provincial universities,” | am not drawing attention to the milieu in 
which I move myself. 

To Mr. John Levitt, | owe an apology. When people write dis- 
paragingly of “a don” or of “donnish” attitudes, they are taken 
as referring to a sort of archetype or significant legendary figure, not 
generalising about attitudes common to the majority of university 
lecturers. When I spoke of “the British Council and WEA lecturer” 
as a “ generic figure” and “a type,” I meant to indicate that it was 
to be taken in this way. However, by expressing myself badly, in 
particular by relenting so far as to speak of “ admirable exceptions,” 
I laid myself open to being misunderstood as Mr. Levitt misunderstands 
me. I therefore gladly tender my apologies to him and to all lecturers 
for the British Council and WEA.—Yours faithfully, 

; DonaLD Davie. 


” 


494 Howth Road, Raheny, Dublin. 


Student Harvesters 
Sir,—For six years in succession German students have been visiting 
Britain to help with the harvest. In past years appeals were made 
to families to offer hospitality which resulted in a very generous 
response. 

I should like to take the opportunity of telling your readers how 
much this help has been appreciated, not only by me personally but by 
the students themselves. 

A student who stayed here wrote: “It was above all the kindness 
and hospitality of the English people I met which deeply impressed 
and delighted me. My stay in England gave me much that is beautiful 
and lasting for my whole life. ... I shall visit England often.” 

Next week between 700 and 800 German students from Universities 
all over Germany will be coming here to help farmers harvest the 
potato and sugarbeet crops. Both the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the farmers regard the students’ help as most valuable in the vital 
autumn months. The students themselves welcome the scheme as a 
unique opportunity of getting to know this country and its people 

With the help of Education Authorities, G.E.R. (A Society for 
promoting Anglo-German Educational Relations) has undertaken to 
arrange lectures and social activities in the harvest camps, but experi- 
ence has taught that a true picture of English life can be gained only 
through close contact with families. 

Hosts who have taken students into their homes have gained from 
the experience and many of those who helped last year have offered 
hospitality again, but we shall need many more offers particularly 
for young men. 

All who will help us and offer hospitality to one or more students 
for any period in November. are asked to write to: The Liaison Officer, 
German Student Harvest Scheme, 43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 
—Yours faithfully, PAKENHAM. 
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Are you 


agent ? 








Then here is an important fact about 

Good Housekeeping magazine which should be 
made quite clear. Particularly so in respect of 
your clients selling goods to women 


for the family or the home. 


Good Housekeeping is not just another 


high class magazine. 


It is a specialist publication, 
supported by the world’s most famous 
authority on homes and homecraft— 


the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Its readership has a specific and 


concentrated interest—home interest. 


Good Housekeeping is, in fact, as much 
a specialist journal for the home as is a 
motoring magazine to the enthusiastic motorist 


or a gardening journal to a gardener. 


Remember this when planning your clients’ 


advertising campaigns for 1954. 





KA s the Hulton Readership Survey 1953 shows, Good House- 
keeping is read by more ABC Class Housewives with children 


under 16, than any other Home Monthly magazine. 


Good Housekeeping — Britain’s foremost home magazine 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE ©O. LTD., 28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 8.W.1 
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TINs AREN’T TIN at all, but steel. The tin is a paint-thin 
coating on a steel container. We call the metal tinplate 
(and the opener a tin opener!) but it is still steel. 

- Tinplate making is one of the oldest crafts in Britain: 
the origin of the name “ Britain” means “land of tin”. 
The industry has grown mainly in South Wales over 
several hundred years by traditional methods of hand- 
rolling. Over the past fifteen years modern continuous 
plant has been brought into service in this country to cope 
with the vastly increased demand. At Ebbw Vale in 
Monmouthshire and later at Trostre in Carmarthenshire 
immense continuous mills have been installed. 

Tinplate is counted by a “ basis box” of approxi- 
mately 100 Ibs. These new mills have made possible an 
output which in 1952 reached a total of twenty million 
boxes of tinplate, or about one million tons. 


5] E E L is at your service _. 


T™60 THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Dean Inge and England 


By H. J. FAIRLIE 


T the age of ninety-two, Dean Inge contributed to the 
January issue of The Hibbert Journal this year an 
article on Russian theology, which ended with a 

jauntily polemical paragraph, attacking Professor Willey for 
his only “moderate praise of the Cambridge Platonists.” 
The sentences bristle with indignation at a Cambridge man 
who can hold that “Faith consists in the tension between 
intellect and will,” and culminate in the defiant exclamation, 
- If I believed that Christianity means this treason against 
the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, I should say 
with Voltaire ‘Ecrasez l'infdme, or with John Stuart Mill 
that if God damns honest thinking, ‘to hell I will go.’” 

To write in this manner when he is past ninety makes the 
Dean something of a phenomenon. It is not just his age, or 
his activity at this age which are remarkable (he has just written 
a new preface to his extraordinary volume on England*), for 
at 93 or 66—as he was when he wrote England—he has always 
been a phenomenon. The Anglican Church has a habit (it is 
one of the many national services it renders) of elevating non- 
conformists to high positions within its hierarchy, and Dean 
Inge is one such. But he is more than that. Rebels, whether 
in the Anglican Church or not, are usually to be found on: the 
side of what they amiably imagine to be “the future.” The 
Dean is so appalled by the way in which the present is 
developing that his rebellion is against the future. 

He writes, moreover, as those who remember his outspoken 
essays before the war will not need to be reminded, in a style 
which tingles with provocation. The matter and the style are 
perfectly wedded, for this is a man intent on speaking his mind 

and speaking it in a language which cannot be misunder- 
stood. His England—and the new preface to it—are worth 
reading if only to recall what masculine polemical writing can 
sound like. (Most of what passes for polemical writing to-day 
has the feminine streak of cattiness in it; its authors dip their 
pens in nail varnish and then scratch.) 

The modern Englishman has a great reverence for medio- 
crity, and, not least, for the mediocrity of opinion. Virtue, 
it is assumed, is to be found in the middle of the road. In 
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politics the Conservatives say “ me-too ” to the Socialists, and 
the Socialists reply “ me-too ” to the Conservatives. In religion 
the man who proposes to iron out the differences between sects 
and find the lowest (it cannot help but be the lowest) common 
denominator between different faiths is credited with an excep. 
tional endowment of wisdom. This is the boasted English 
virtue of tolerance at its most dangerous, for tolerance, when 
it reaches this degree, is merely another word for lack of 
conviction. Modern England has become a nation of intel- 
lectual trimmers. 

This is a charge which cannot be laid against Dean Inge, 
Speaking from another generation, he bursts this false iniel- 
lectual bonhomie wide open. He believes; so he states what 
he believes. And much of his writing, as a result, is embarrass- 
ing. He does not refuse to ask a question because it is awkward 
and the answer likely to be unpleasant. He re-states, in his 
new preface, his belicf that the war with Germany was a 
mistake. The absence of apology and qualification in this 
courageous (even if one believes it to be wrong-headed) asser- 
tion strikes all the more deeply because the Dean, in making 
it, takes his readers to the roots of his convictions. 

Dean Inge’s pessimism is grounded on a faith which em- 
braces most of the European tradition. The Christian and 
Hellenic legacies mean much to him—more than they do to 
the younger generation of intellectuals in the West. He has 
no doubt that they are worth preserving. The West has a 
civilisation which he cares for passionately, and as he looks 
around him he sees that those who should be strongest in its 
defence are preparing to sell the pass, if they have not sold it 
already. The polemical strain in the Dean’s writing, the some- 
times extreme statement of his point of view, should not blind 
the reader to his real message: that we are nibbling at our 
heritage. 

No one will find any hint of what this heritage is in the 
extraordinary book which the Oxford University Press has 
blessed with its name It is true that Mr. Egerton Smith's 
guidet is intended mainly for foreigners, and especially for 
Americans. But, even with that allowance, it still seems utterly 
false in conception and dull in execution. Turn to any section, 
whether on parties or pubs, and you will find facts without 
meaning. Does Mr. Egerton Smith really believe that the 
springs of a party’s energy are to be found in its constitution 
or the life of a pub to be explained by reference to the licensing 
laws ? 

He has claimed that he has tried to be impartial—and that 
is the beginning and the end of his failure. It is characteristic 
of the age that someone should think of writing an impartial 
guide-book to the life and traditions of the most provocative 
people on earth. (How provocative the English are and always 
have been may be judged by the quotations, drawn from far 
and wide, with which Dean Inge enlivens his essay.) That this 
effort at “ impartiality ~ should be made under the sponsorship 
of a University Press prompts the saddest reflections of all. 
It confirms one’s suspicions that “ impartiality” is today’s 
disguise for lack of scholarship and lack of conviction. 

The English have not always been so afraid of conviction. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries their mark was an 
intense intellectual curiosity, accompanied by conviction: even 
their doubts were strongly held. It was—curiously, in the 
context of a review of Dean Inge’s book—-the success of the 
Anglican settlement after 1660 which stopped Englishmen 
searching for. the roots of their convictions. Politically and in 
religion, England moved, after 1688, into a period when the 
foundations of the political and religious Establishments could 


* England. By W. R. Inge. (Benn, 25s.) 
+ A Guide to English Tradition and Public Life. By Egerton Smith. 
(O.U.P. 21s.) 
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not be challenged, except by minorities which were too small to 
endanger them. ; : 

There is much on which the English may congratulate themselves 
in this: in fact, they never stop congratulating themselves on their 
social, political and religious stability. But the danger should be 
noted. In Continental countries there may be the opposite danger— 
of arguing every issue back to first principles. But in England one 
begins to doubt whether there are first principles at all. The very 
breadth and tolerance of the Anglican Church—the most English of 
institutions—has all but killed theological debate in this country. 

As a Scot, it has been one of the great delights of my life to fall 
in love with Southern England. The Downs offer a peace which is 
not to be found north of the Tweed. But sometimes I stand on the 
Downs and wonder whether, after all, there is not something to be 
said for the peaks I knew in my childhood. From peaks you can see 
the heights and the depths. The Englishman sees neither. He lives, 
thinks and dies in the plains. ; 


The Indispensable Century 


French Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Geoffrey 
Brereton. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
Diderot: Selected Philosophical Writings. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
Dr. BRERETON, after a lucid if somewhat orthodox statement of what 
French philosophy in the eighteenth century was mainly concerned 
with, offers us morsels from the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
Diderot, presented severally by MM. Romain Rolland, André 
Maurois, and Edouard Herriot, the whole being English. Obviously 
a great deal of French thought is left out, and anybody could think 
of half a dozen other important figures: yet it is true to say with 
Dr. Brereton that ‘these three men tower above their contempor- 
aries,’’ and at any rate the general reader of today enjoys them. 
Yet, we imagine, not altogether on account of their philosophy, but 
because each was a passionate creature expressing himself in creative 
work, They—even Voltaire—appeal to our deepest inner conflicts, 
not merely to cool reason. Thus one cannot but feel that giving 


Edited by John Lough. 


us these philosophers in snippets is to give a false impression of 


them. Take for instance, what we taste here of La Nouvelle Heloyse. 
We get only the trite moralisings which so largely lose their point 
when detached from the vibrating atmosphere of the whole. We 
know nothing of the monstrous position into which the really 
intolerable Wolmar (/e sage Wolmar!) thrust the unfortunate Julie, 
catch no sense of the horrible tension felt by the lovers when Wolmar 
led them into the bosquet, or during the shattering day on the Lake 
of Geneva. We get instead a handbook on how to treat servants; 
and even so, not the whole, which is rather charming, but sentences 
picked out from various paragraphs and put together with a delusive 
show of completeness. Nor are we quite at ease about the merits 
of the translation. Are we quite sure that *‘It is no longer a house for 
show, but for convenience’’ is a good translation of ce n’est plus 
une maison faite pour étre vue, mais pour étre habitée? We think of 
Bacon’s ‘*Houses are meant to live in, not to look at.’’ And we 
may wonder whether the rendering of /a véritable condition de ! homme 
by ‘‘the real felicity of mankind’’ is a just interpretation, even in 
the context of Rousseau’s general position. 

Every man must be permitted to relish his likes and dislikes. For 
my part, much as it delights me to read Rousseau, however much I 
may return to Julie or the Confessions, 1 cannot like or admire 
Rousseau, this indecently self-centred neurotic, whose lamentably 
great influence gave to the romantic movement and the ‘‘left’’ 
tendencies of the nineteenth century all their most immature, even 
their silliest characteristics. Voltaire I confess I warm to, in spite 
of his monkey-like malice (to borrow a suggestion from Lytton 
Strachey): at least he stood indomitably for something outside 
himself. For Diderot my affection and admiration are almost 
unbounded; think of his generosity, his tenderness, his constant 
courage, not only in his battle for the Encyclopedia, but in facing his 
own (that is to say everybody’s) impulses! His daring in thought 
as in life is enduringly attractive; the way in which his friends 
talked is reminiscent of a group famous in the twenties of this 
century among whom anything might be said because everything 
human is so enthrallingly interesting. Perhaps on the whole the 
Selection from Diderot is the best thought-out in this volume; though 
what distinction M. Herriot finds between deleting all unorthodox 
passages and omitting the more licentious ones, may puzzle the 
candid reader. Diderot was not licentious: he was brave. However, 
the ground on the whole is fairly well covered, and we are offered an 
innocuous snapshot of Jaques le Fataliste, a work which, as Mr. 
Wilhelm Lunen argues in the current number of Contemporary 
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Issues (if not altogether for the right reasons), ought to be given us in 
a fresh translation. 

Dr. Brereton’s book, in fact, is designed rather pour la jeune fille 
(though not so young as all that), so Professor Lough’s untranslated 
selection of whole pieces is especially welcome. Besides the Pensées 
Philosophiques and the Bougainville Supplément, it gives us the fascina- 
ting and central Entretien entre D’ Alembert et Diderot, the Réve de 
D’Alembert, and the Suite de l’Entretien. Wt is true that thése 
things shocked our forefathers—they do not appear so horrifying 
now; but how amazingly ahead of their time they were in psycho- 
logical knowledge, in subtle scientific imagination generally! They 
are staggeringly modern. It is true that Professor Lough’s uncut 
selection is necessarily small, and that in the other book we get 
scraps of La Religieuse and Le Neveu de Rameau, but they are not, 
alas! scraps that probe very deep. Dr. Brereton’s book will be 
excellent for the sixth-form beginner, provided he has a lively 
teacher; Professor Lough’s volume will stimulate what we have 
come to call, at all events in academic jargon, ‘‘the adult sensitive 
mind,”’ BONAMY ‘DoBREE, 


Cretan Labyrinth 


Appointment in Crete. By A. M. Rendel. (Alan Wingate. 15s.) 


‘“*No. There isn’t much chance of washing and you don’t feel 
much inclined in this cold weather. They never do.’’ ‘‘They,’’ 
of course, are the Cretans. And if you disregard an unfortunate 
book-cover, Appointment in Crete plunges at once into an atmosphere 
conspiratorial yet typically British. For this is a very British book; 
highly individual, moving and permeated with that ‘‘amateur’’ 
spirit whose enthusiasm and initiative have seldom failed to make 
the stories of our ‘‘side-shows’’ the most popular accounts of the 
last two wars. If one should occasionally wonder whether so much 
hardship and risk achieved much beyond showing the British flag, 
that is certainly not the fault of the author, whose endearing per- 
sonality emerges early in the book and sustains us for some fifty 
pages until he is hidden away in the mountains overlooking the 
plain of Heraklion. 

Besides a fine blend of modesty and courage, Major Rendel’s 
qualifications for a very hazardous year in Crete were an ability 
to read ancient Greek and a somewhat hazy memory of a five-week 
walking tour twelve years ea.lier on the Greek mainland. Is it 
any wonder that, at first, his mission was not blessed with success? 
Whilst landing, héloses overboard, not only the cunningly camou- 
flaged charging engine for his wireless but his precious suitcase 
containing propaganda leaflets, maps, identity cards and an 
invaluable Greek dictionary. But a voice is hailing from the 
shore. Rendel lands, an outgoing Italian General takes his place 
in the boat and the new British agent is in the midst of a boisterous 
Cretan welcome—soon to dissolve into angry bickering. 

And thus—in the autumn of 1943—Rendel’s Cretan Appointment 
begins; a period of heart-breaking initiation when, out of touch 
with Cairo, a long series of misfortunes and disappointments only 
serve to bring out his better qualities. And soon the tide is turning. 
He builds up a private band of Cretans clad in black sarikis, shepherd’s 
breeches and jackboots soled with strips from motor tyres, who 











“* One of the most distinctive poets of this century’’ 
RICHARD CHURCH* 


ROBERT GRAVES 
Poems 1953 


‘Eleven years ago I published a study of contemporaries, called 
Eight for Immortality, in which I dared to prophesy that the eight 
poets whom I had discussed would survive fashion and become 
Graves was one of them. His subsequent work has 
RICHARD CHURCH, John O’London’s Weekly* 
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There is also a limited edition of 250 copies signed by the author, 
printed on hand-made paper at 15/- net. 
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are to be his faithful companions. Soon he is organising an intel- 
ligence network, making long and difficult marches through the 


country and vainly endeavouring to rally the diverse elements of 


Cretan resistance. This is a well-told story of a hard, adventurous 
year, which never fails to hold the attention; air-drops, demolitions, 
coping with Rosebud and Clubfoot the Communist leaders, hide- 
and-seek with the German patrols and a penetration into German- 
occupied Heraklion where he sets up his wireless next door to 
German wireless headquarters. It is exciting and genuine. But 
it is more than that. Rendel has caught the atmosphere of the 
island; the mountains, the little villages, the plain shimmering 
with heat. He has caught, too, in a dozen little portraits, its 
remarkable people; the members of his band, the guides and 
shepherds, the hospitable, but dangerously loquacious villagers, 
the Archimandrite of the monastery where Rendel hides beneath the 
floor boards from a German patrol. Nor at the moment of triumph, 
amidst the flowers and shouting and the bottle of champagne does 
he forget the burnt-out villages and the white crosses which are 
the burden of those who organise a resistance movement. Whether 
taking tea in a house beneath the noses of the Germans or encoun- 
tering villagers picking snails after rain, Rendel is always conscious 
of his friends—the Cretans; bravé beyond discretion, brimming with 
tragi-comic heroism, vital with a resilience which has survived both 
Turk and German. Appointment in Crete is a book that will not 
be easily forgotten. It is too genuine, too sincere; constantly 
illuminated with little flashes that tell their own revealing story. 
**Well, Mr. Alexis,’’ says Friar Tuck, the Orthodox priest with 
parachute wings, placing a chair amidst the ruins of his house, 
**I always said that one day I would welcome you to my home. 
As you see there’s not much left of it but at least we can offer you 
a glass.”’ JAMES KINROSS. 


Chinese Childhood 


Daughter of Confucius. By Wong Su-Ling and E. H. Cressy. 
(Gollancz. 16s.) 

THE intricate, complex and—for Western eyes—utterly alien pattern 
of life in the big traditional homestead in China has been attractively 
and convincingly described several times ; notably by Nora Waln 
in her moving record The House of Exile and by Lin Yutang in his 
factual novel Moment in Peking. Any fresh account, however, is 
most welcome, because it enlarges and deepens our knowledge and 
appreciation of this highly civilised life, arranged on lines so completely 
different from our own. 

Daughter of Confucius is the autobiography of a Chinese girl 
born in 1918 in Southern China into one of those closely-knit, strictly 
ruled family un:ts dotted all over China, which made up the Chinese 
Empire. Without literary ambition it is written in an undistinguished 
style lapsing sometimes into American college slang, clearly the result 
of the co-operation with an American co-author. The authoress, 
an unusual, vivacious and intelligent girl, introduces us to the 
fifty-one members who made up the Wong family branch when she 
was born : twenty-seven were of the four generations of the clan, 
seventeen were slave girls and seven hired servants. The house- 
hold was most competently ruled by her grandmother, Lao Tai Tai, 
a fat shrewd woman of overpowering personality ; in contrast with 
her, Su-Ling’s own mother is beautiful, clegant and submissive. 
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THE HOUSE OF GAIR 
ERIC 


LINKLATER 


Every novel from this versatile writer is a surprise, and this 
story defies comparison with its predecessors except for one 
thing: it is perhaps more sharply dramatic. It is a present-day 


story of the highlands and its theme ts fraud 10s. 6d. net. 
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The marriage of Second Sister (who in fact is a first cousin by our 
reckoning as all members of the same generation are considered 
brothers and sisters) and the death and lengthy and expensive burial 
of her father are main events, each with its elaborately stylised 
ceremonial and ritual. The family became Christians while the 
authoress was still in her early teens ; no convincing reason is given 
for the conversion but under the determined leadership of the 
grandmother this branch of the family stands by its decision ; by so 
doing they forego a considerable sum of money which the principal 
branch withholds from them as a punishment for or rather as a bribe 
against the adoption of the new faith. The slave girls in the household 
were more affected by this change, at any rate in the beginning, than 
the members of the family proper, who were able, apparently without 
qualms or stress, to combine the new relizion with the ancient beliefs, 
Still, that Su-Ling got permission to share the education of her 
brothers and, at her own request, went on studying for a teacher’s 
degree instead of being married off in the usual fashion was only 
possible through Christian example and Western influeace, however 
remote. 

The main flow of events is accompanied by revealing glimpses of 
habits and behaviour : her mother, regularly twice a year, drank 
powdered pearls, part of her own dowry, as a beauty treatment; 
slave girls conjured up spirits with the help ofva broomstick and cast 
a spell over a sleeping companion. And there is the touchingly 
absurd incident of a young ccuple who, watching each other during 
choir practice, fell in love and, wishing to be marrizd, approached a 
clergyman. He prudently inquired whether they knew each other, 
and discovered that they had not yet spoken a word. To be able to 
look seemed already such an immense privilege, more—they thought 
—was not required. This attitude, inevitably, made for a number of 
most unsuitable and unhappy marriages. 

Like Daughter of the Samurai by E. 1. Sugimoto, which twenty years 
ago provided an equally enchanting picture of a girl growing up in 
Japan, Daughter of Confucius is a valuable contribution to social 
anthropology and a delightful personal story. HEIDI HEIMANN. 


Sour Grapes 


Nehru: The Lotus Eater from Kashmir. By D. F. Karaka. (Ver- 
schoyle. 10s.) 

MEN long in opposition can hardly fail to disappoint their supporters 
when at last they are in power. How much more must this be so 
with the Indian Congress, which took office after criticising for more 
than sixty years a foreign government they hardly hoped to succeed ! 
Mr. Karaka is one of the disillusioned, less with the party than with 
one man: ** I looked on him as a symbol of what I thought an 
Indian should be,’’ he writes, and in consequence his disillusionment 
with India’s Prime Minister is the more profound. 

Mr. Karaka’s charges against Mr. Nehru are comprehensive. 
** We have the misfortune,’” he writes, ** of having our foreign 
affairs conducted by a man who still keeps talking in vague emotional 
generalisms on vital world problems.*’ Pandit Nehru, he continues, 
has underestimated the danger of Communism—abroad, but not at 
home—and has thus lost Tibet and ** brought one of the most 
dange:ous enemies of democracy right on to our northern gates 
while Pandit Nehru sleeps the soft slumbers of innocence, exchanging 
good-will missions with the Chinese.”’ The policy of neutrality has 
weakened India’s influence and left India industrially unprepared 
for war. And emotionalism has combined with insistence on moral 
principle to produce the Kashmir dilemma. “India, Mr. Karaka 
believes, must hold Kashmir for strategic reasons and therefore: 
** We can agree io no plebiscite in Kashmir until India is sure that 
the whole of Kashmir will vote for us. This is not likely to happen 
in our lifetime.*’ But it is not on these grounds that India bases her 
case before the United Nations, where her agents, although conscious 
of the realities, can only defend their Kashmir policy on the narrowest 
juristic lines, while they are instructed to take a high moral stand 
and ignore either juristic or strategic points about, say, Suez or 
Abadan. 

Mr. Karaka, one may guess, would abandon the policy of neutrality, 
decide where his true friends were to be found, and see what help 
they could give him and he them. It is a view with which most 
people in this country and America would agree—even those who 
do not find it easy to picture a bomber force based on Lhasa or 
tanks rumbling across the rock precipices of the Niti Gorge. But 
the indictment proceeds to charges on which it is harder to pro- 
nounce. Mr. Nehru’s ** inability to accept the fact that people have 
a right to differ from him ** has led to ** the régime gradually becom- 
ing a police state,’’ while the gap between promise and performance 
in the realm of administration—notably over food—is due to the 
Pandit’s impatience of detail and inability to ** come to grips with 
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ABOVE US 
THE WAVES 


C. E.T. Warren and 
James Benson 

The story of Britain’s war- 

time midget submarines and 

human torpedoes told by 

two men who served with 

this special branch. 


llus. 15s. net 


October 


The French 
Theatre of 


Today 
Harold Hobson 


A distinguished dramatic 
critic gives a very readable 
appraisal of the contem- 
porary Parisian drama and 
of those French dramatists 
known to the London 
theatre-goer. 12s. 6d. net 


SPINIFEX 
WALKABOUT 


Coralie and Leslie 


Rees 

A singularly fascinating 
account of a recent journey 
the authors made across 
the desert wastes of Nor- 
thern Australia, including 
the Monte Bello Islands. 

Illus. 15s. net 


* Preview 


The Fight for 
the Ashes, 


1953 
Peter West 
This year’s triumphant Test 
series vividly related by one 
of the B.B.C.’s team of 
commentators. Statistical 
section by Roy Webber. 
Illus. About 15s. net 
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Book Society Recommendation 


THE ONSLOW FAMILY 
1528 - 
With some Account of their Times 
by 
C. E. VULLIAMY 


16 plates 


1874 


21s. net 


An original and entertaining history, based upon hitherto 
unpublished material, of a noble family which has flourished 
for 400 years, producing three Speakers and a number of 
rich and eccentric characters. 


Ready Shortly 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY 


Bernard Berenson 
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61” With 88 plates 
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T. STURGE MOORE 


THEIR CORRESPONDENCE 1901-1937 
Edited by Ursula Bridge 203. net 


A HISTORY OF 


RUSSIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


V. Vv. ZENKOVSKY 
A standard work for all students of Russian intellec- 
tual history, translated by GEORGE L. KLINE, 


author of Spinoza in Soviet Philosophy. 
> 
2 vols. 


C. G. JUNG 


TWO ESSAYS ON 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
This book is volume 7 of the collected works of 
Jung and is the second to appear. Translated by 
R. F. C. HULL 25s. net 


THE ANCESTRAL 
CONSTITUTION 


ALEXANDER FUKS 
Four studies in Athenian party politics at the end of 
the fifth century, B.C 12s. 6d. net 


84s, net 
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From our Autumn List : 


Choir of Muses 


By Etienne Gilson 12/6 net 
M. Gilson discovers the conditions in which a muse 
may be useful, and shows how she may ruin her own 
usefulness—with case histories from Petrarch to 
Maeterlinck. He sums up: that wives need not worry 
at not being their husband’s muse—they have got the 
better part. - Nor need husbands worry if their wives 
become other men’s muses—they too have the better 
part. But they had best be careful ! 








Poets and Mystics 


By E. I. Watkin 21/- net 
All minds are made to grasp reality—but poets and 
mystics get there faster than the rest of us, though the 
two seem to take very different routes. Mr. Watkin 
writes of the relation between the two vocations and 
their bearing on ordinary people—not so much by 
presenting a long thesis as by lighting up his theme with 
various examples—Shakespeare, Julian of Norwich, 
Richard and William Crashaw and nine more—some 
more, some less familiar ; all are amazingly interesting. 
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any issue which involves a proper study of data.’’ This might not 
matter if he would confine himself to direction, but he wants ‘* to 
bat, bowl and field at the same time *’ and therefore will not decen- 
tralise and is too busy to make decisions, 

On this a foreigner is not in a position to comment with authority. 
But surely the leader of revolt who has come to realise that his first 
duty is to keep order is a more interesting figure than Mr. Karaka 
would have us believe and surely he is worthy of some admiration. 
There are very few men, it is true, who can think both in a big way 
and in a small way—but surely if one has to choose there is no doubt 
which one would prefer at the head of affairs. It is, however, 
possible to agree unhesitatingly that Pandit Nehru needs a salvage 
man, a practical hard-headed colleague to work out his ideas and 
put them into practice. 

Mr. Karaka is not the stylist his opponent is. There is never any 
doubt what he means but his cliché is sometimes a little off the mark, 
as for instance in his sub-title ; he really means to imply that Mr. 
Nehru lives, not in luxurious idleness, but in a fool’s paradise. But 
then a stylist is an artist and an artist needs generosity as well as 
courage. PHILIP WOODRUFF. 


A Minor Novelist 


Marriage. By Susan Ferrier. (Nelson Classics. 4s.) 


** Ir the present writer, himself a phantom, may be permitted to 
distinguish a brother or perhaps a sister shadow, he would mention 
in particular the author of the very lively work called * Marriage.’ ’’ 
In spite of Scott’s admiration Miss Susan Ferrier still sits in the lists 
of ‘* Other Scots Novelists,’’ relying for her public on the zealous 
social historian or the earnest student of Eng. Lit. Changing tastes 
have pushed her off our bookshelves, but she deserves the wider public 
which she should gain by this new edition of her first novel. Some- 
thing might at least be done to dispel from her that curse of the 
minor talent—of being a ‘* second *’ (** A second Jane Austen,’ a 
** female Richardson,’’ ‘‘ another Fanny Burney’’). The com- 
parisons, particularly with Jane Austen, are perhaps inevitable : 
the eccentric Lady MacLaughlan belongs to the same breed as Lady 
Catherine de Burgh, the grotesque minister M’Dow is a cousin to 
Mr. Collins, but these parallels shadow her genius and focus attention 
on what she is not rather than what she is. 

Her deficiencies as a novelist are many and obvious. Like her 
friend Scott, she cannot manage a plot, unlike him she has little 
skill in narration to atone. Destiny and Inheritance are furbished 
with a series of somewhat improbable events, but Marriage is without 
shape or movement. It is a succession of contrasts. A highbred 
English beauty elopes to an uncomfortable solitary Highland 
dwelling to ‘* three long-chinned spinsters and five awkward purple 
girls.’’ A simple Highland lass is transplanted to the fashionable 
world of London and Bath with its grand fétes and gilded follies. 
Virtue and true taste triumph over accomplishments and beauty to 
the accompaniment of much moralising and apostrophising. Here 
the psychologist, that new addition to the readers of minor novels, 
gets out his casebook. Miss Ferrier’s walk lay amongst the ** tapes 
and pickles ’’ of her father’s Edinburgh house. After the early death 
of her mother, she lived a secluded life, broken by visits to married 
sisters or to the estate of the Earl of Argyll ; Mr. Ferrier was his 
agent. The recurring figures of the dominant father, the deserting 
mother and the dual heroine are easy to understand, as is her suspicion 
of a sigh for .the travels, loves and frivolities of the virtuous girl’s 
other self. 

The limitations of her life in Edinburgh confine her talent, but, 
within the narrow circle of the professional class revolving round the 
great house, she is a keen observer with a sharp pen. Of the world 
beyond she has little knowledge or understanding. The middle 
classes are vulgar worshippers of wealth, like Moggs, the muffin 
maker, with his dropsy and his three thousand a year. The poor 
are divinely ordained to promote virtue in the rich. 

But Miss Ferrier does not depend on these secondary gifts for her 
place in literature. She has a genuine and rich vein of comic inven- 
tion, which her stern moral sense tries to suppress. ‘* The guiding 
principle which alone ought to direct the pen is to do good,’’ but her 
taste is for the incongruous. Behind the solemn disquisitions on 
death jingle the cap and bells. The Laird of Glenfern, on being 
offered cake and wine at his grandson’s christening, ‘* abruptly 
exclaimed in a most discordant voice, * Hey what’s aw this waistrie 
for ?’ and ere an answer could be returned his jaw dropped, his eyes 
fixed, and the Laird of Glenfern ceased to breathe.”’ 

Marriage is no great novel, but it is a most entertaining anthology 
of foolish women with an engaging Lady Emly to mock their follies, 
She takes the sentimental ** by the shoulders and cries Boh! in their 
ear,’’ and her dialogue with the gourmand Dr. Redgill which dances 
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round love, poetry and French cookery is a masterpiece, 

plot languishes and heroines pray, Miss Ferrier pulls out her Portfolio 
of caricatures, Mrs. Downewright the candid ‘* friend,’’ Mrs, 
Bluemits the intellectual pretender, Mrs. Pullens whose main claim 
to fame was *‘ her unrivalled art in keeping things long beyond the 
date assigned by nature ; and one of her master strokes was, in the 
middle of summer, to surprise a whole company with gooseberry 
tarts made of gooseberries of the preceding year.’’ 

Miss Ferrier, who found the weakness of her neighbours much 
harder to bear than their vices, has nevertheless the genuine love 
of human oddity from which true humour springs. Her style may 
not be elegant, but it has a gooseberry tang and freshness that has ng 
parallel. EDNA HEALey, 


Beyond Tragedy 


Tragedy Is Not Enough. By Karl Jaspers. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a book which one reads with mounting excitement and satis. 
faction. The first glance discloses the excellence of the presentation 
and the seriousness of the work which, in spite of its small size, shows 
with its good index, its bibliography and notes all the attributes of a 
major work, The introduction by K. Deutsch situates the author, the 
background of his work, summarises and comments on his views, 
and tells us that this little book is a section of Jaspers’ great work 
On Truth. It is, it seems to me, the most impressive sample of 
Jaspers’ thought that has yet appeared in English, and it bears the 
imprint of one of the most powerful minds of our times. 

Jaspers is a philospher who approaches reality in a poetic way— 
through concreteness, and that was, after all, the way in which 
philosophy first made its appearance. With him, as with Marcel, we 
start not from conceptualised objective reality or from an idealism 
which posits universal knowledge, but from the individual self, 
singular, yet in communication with other selves in an object-world 
partly known through experience. Therefore there is no systematisas 
tion, there are only notations of the growth and manifestations of an 
individual existence which creates itself in the consciousness of its 
essence (this is a point of view which Sartre strenuously rejects). The 
most striking part of this book is that which deals in a concrete way 
with the historical meaning of tragedy. The two highlights of tragedy 
in this context are the Greeks and Shakespeare, and it is difficult to 
question such a judgment in the light of Jaspers’ definition of 
tragedy. One may not agree to the full with his conclusions on 
Hamlet and truth, though the disagreement might be more dialectical 
than fundamental, but one cannot help finding these chapters based 
on history amongst the most illuminating that have ever been written 
on tragedy. ‘* There is no tragedy without transcendence,’’ says 
Jaspers, or, ‘‘ We leave the term ‘ great art ’ to metaphysical art— 
that is to say an art whose visible creations reveal the underlying 
reality ’’ ; or he quotes Goethe’s saying that ** tragedy disappears to 
the degree that an equitable settlement is possible,’’ and that connects 
with what he had previously said, ‘‘ that Christian salvation opposes 
tragic knowledge. The chance of being saved destroys the tragic 
sense of being trapped without chance of escape.”’ 

The only reservations I should be inclined to make are about the 
fifth chapter which is rather repetitive and also difficult to grasp in 
its intention of relating the tragic to life and truth. I should be 
tempted to add that the postscript is more a hindrance than a help. 
Its views on language, no matter whose they are—Jaspers’ paraphrased 
by the author, or the author’s own assessment of Jaspers’ views—are 
rather labyrinthine in their exposition and often unacceptable in their 
conclusions, particularly on metaphor. 

What remains of the whole work is an impression of purity and 
passionate intelligence throwing its earnest and humane light on a 


problem which is at the centre of life. J. CHIARI. 
Herodotus 
Herodotus : Father of History. By John L. Myers. (O.U.P. 30s.) 


IT may be that young men in Persia are no longer taught to ride, to 
shoot straight and to speak the truth ; and certainly the Persians 
do not now seem to think it is a disgraceful thing to owe money. 
Nor, perhaps, is it still true that the Egyptian way of life is the 
opposite of that in other countries. All the same there is a strong 
case for saying that a knowledge of Herodotus is a most valuable 
background to any study of the Middle East ; and it is certain that 
the events of the last few years have sent many people back to the 
Histories, the first systematic account of the lands and the races to 
be found between Karachi and Cadiz, and between the sea of Azov 
and the Nile Cataracts. It may therefore seem surprising that, until 
the appearance of Herodotus Father of H®story, recent scholarship 
in this country has left Herodotus a little to himself. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 


Fitz Gibbon’s fourth novel proves the reviewers’ right ! On the 
strength of his first novel, The Arabian Bird, they hailed him as a 
novelist with a future. With his fourth story the future becomes the 
present. This is a gem— 


The Moliday 
by CONSTANTINE FITZ GIBBON 


Beautifully written and exciting, this story with an Italian setting 
begins as a peaceful idyll and rapidly works its way with appalling 
inevitability to a shattering climax. This book is a must for all 
who appreciate superb story-telling. 7/6 net. 


A first novel by a young writer with a great future, which is outstand- 
ing both in its theme and in its treatment. 


Man and Two Gods 


by JEAN MORRIS 
‘** Miss Morris handles large gatherings of people with a Tolstoyan 
matter-of-factness that denotes a capacious intellectual grasp of 
events and people. In the quick cross-talk she shows the pattern 
of society, its values, personalities, its latest and most significant 
gestures. This is the mark of a mature mind, embattled in 
sagacity.”” RICHARD CHURCH, John O’London’s. 12/6 net. 


The School for Wives: Robert: 
. Genevieve 
by ANDRE GIDE 
A further title in the Standard Edition of the Works of André 
Gide. This volume is, however, not a simple reprint, as it contains 
two sections which have not previously appeared in English : 
Robert, which gives the husband’s viewpoint on his unhappy 
marriage, and Geneviéve, which shows the daughter’s reactions. 
8/6 net. 


























LONDON to SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN LINERS 


joining .regular services 


SAILINGS 
*C/LUCKNOW SEPT. 30 C/JOHANNESBURG OCT. 6 
C/MANCHESTER OCT. 20 C/PRETORIA NOV. 3 
CITY OF YORK (Maiden Voyage) NOV. 17 
C/HULL DEC. | C/PARIS DEC, 29 
CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH (New Vessel) DEC. 15 
CITY OF EXETER (New Vessel) JAN. 12 


C/JOHANNESBURG JAN. 26 C/MANCHESTER FEB. 9 


* Sails from LIVERPOOL 


ELLERMAN LINES 


PASSENGER OFFICE, 29-34, Cockspur St., London, S.W.| 
Head Office, 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


—_—_______. 














One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 





THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


| WI NET 
4 /o PER ANNUM 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 











Investments may be of any sum from {£1 to £5,000. 

Interest paid half-yearly. No charges ; no depre- 

ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel.: MONarch 8985) 
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36/- 


The intermediate bonus on claims arising on 
or after lst January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a further 2/-, from 
34/- to 36/- per cent compound — proof yet 
again of the strength and resilience of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

For particulars of how you may become a 
member of this vigorous profit-sharing Society 


write to 






‘WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices: 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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The central theme of Sir John Myres’ book is the system followed 
by Herodotus in arranging his material. The view that Herodotus 
was an unreliable gossip-monger has long since been discarded. 
The view that he was at any rate wildly discursive has persisted. 
This latter opinion Sir John disposes of neatly by pointing out that 
many of the allegedly discursive passages would in a modern work 
have been relegated to footnotes and appendices for which the 
literary apparatus of the fifth century B.C. did not provide. On the 
contrary, he puts forward the theory that the whole work is most 
carefully written according to an intricate principle to which he 
gives the name ‘* pedimental composition.’’ To follow this principle, 
the writer must arrange the episodes he wishes to recount on either 
side of a central climax, instead of proceeding from event to event 
in chronological order. Sir John examines its application by 
Herodotus and finds that the Histories do in fact consist of a series 
of such central climaxes or triptyches, observing that the ‘* pedi- 
mental structure ’’ of the book has eluded literary critics probably 
because the literary skill of Herodotus ** has so completely united 
the substance of history with its form.’’ 

There is a good deal more in the way of comment on Herodotus 
which is as fresh and as fascinating as any of Sir John’s lectures at 
Oxford. He has found passages in which iambic rhythm is frequent ; 
there is an interesting section on the philosophy of Herodotus, a 
most valuable chapter on the critics of Herodotus, and an illuminating 
note on map making in the fifth century. About half the book is 
given up to the discussion of some of the principal topics of the 
Histories such as early Lydia, the history of Samos, and the battles of 
the Persian war, illustrated by plans based on those of the Greek 
general staff. After a lifetime given up to Ancient History and the 
study of the classical background on the spot (to say nothing of his 
experiences in one of H.M. ships during World War 1), nobody could 
be better equipped than Sir John to give us the definitive commentary 
on Herodotus. If we are not to get this from him, Herodotus Father 
of History is certainly the next best thing. 

BICKHAM SweeET-EScoTT. 


New Novels 


A Kid for Two Farthings. By Wolf Mankowitz. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Andre Deutsch. 


The Nature of Love. By H. E. Bates. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
A Ring for Luck. By John Pudney. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
The Alien Sky. By Paul Scott. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


THE reviewer hopes for an interesting book once every few months ; 
four in one week destroy his carefully constructed attitudes; and 
worse, keep him awake at night doing the one thing that worries 
him : reading. 

A Kid for Two Farthings is Mr. Mankowitz’s second short novel. 
His first, Make Me an Offer, was exciting enough to stir the air in the 
offices of the most respectable weeklies. Now, he hasn’t (thank 
God) done it again—in terms of supremely confident insolence— 
no, he’s done something new: he’s gone gentle. He’s declared 
himself unafraid of sentiment; he’s written about an East End 
childhood with the cocky, unselfconscious humility of an East End 
child. Where his first book was all winks and wisecracks, a brittle 
shell over a vulnerable core, his second is simpler—and smiles, 
where the other grinned. It tells the story of Joe who lives in Fashion 
Street with his mother, with Mr. Kandinsky the trousers-maker and 
his assistant Shmule, an embryonic wrestling champion known in the 
game as ‘‘ Hammer,’’ and with Africana, Joe’s unicorn. There is 
nothing more to the story than the arrival and departure of Africana. 
And inside the carefully limited confines of his (overtly) Jewish-folk- 
story mechanism the chatacters move surely, confident of their places. 
There is no straining for effect ; nor, more importantly, is there any 
withdrawal. Weight for age, this is a magnificent performance. 
Mr. Mankowitz as a two-year-old showed great promise; A Kid 
for Two Farthings demonstrates beyond doubt that he is a potential 
classic winner. Potential? Yes, the qualification remains ; for the 
full size, the full breadth and depth of chest need to come yet. 

Where he openly welcomes and weaves feeling, Mr. Bates rebuffs 
it. The three long-short-stories that go to make up The Nature of 
Love are so disparate in weight, while being identical in texture, that 
they should be dealt with separately. After all, Mr. Bates is one of 
our most able prose technicians. I have yet to read a single page of 
his post-war writing that is not admirably achieved. And yet ? 

Dulcima, the first story, is quite the best. Hardyesque the blurb 
says ; let’s say ourselves (unfairly but in better taste adjectivally) a 
cross between Stella Gibbons and Simenon. Visually, it is far 
Stronger than the others. Here too, the dry-mouthed, pounding 
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moment of passion is realised with brilliant economy and force, 
Ugly Dulcie, greedy for acceptance and surprised by her own po 
to arouse desire, takes her thick body into miserly Mr. Parker’s 
gives her awakened heart to a gamekeeper and—by Playing one 
against the other to get the maximum of long-craved Satisfaction— 
breeds violent death. Sordid, under-written, Dulcima has the 
gritty taste of suburbanised country living in it. Judged on this 
alone Mr. Bates is moving towards Hardy in all truth, blurb Or no 
blurb ; but— 

But The Grass God picks up every weakness of Dulcima and waves 
them, like a—what would be the word ?—a laundry of dirty hand. 
kerchiefs. Full of Lawrencian echoes, the story traces the rise and 
fall of a love affair between a virile temporary dweller on the land 
and a decadent land-owner. Echoes? A white peacock struts 
through the weed-filled shrubbery ; the woman yearns towards the 
sun ** her body going deeper brown, a pure corn-colour ”’; the 
grass her pale homburg-hatted lover worships is a god with roots: 
and—the most telling echo, perhaps—the woman ; 

_ ** stood close to him, so that her body almost touched him thread. 

ing a pink-white bottle-brush flower into his buttonhole.”’ 
In Lady Chatterley you remember the threading—at an equally 
important moment in the character development—was significantly 
lower down. Here one knows from the first page or two that the 
destructive element, clearly apparent in Dulcima but softened there 
by an internal awakening to beauty, will win brutally and finally, 
The retreat from feeling becomes a rout. i 

In The Delicate Nature the- rout becomes a farce, worthy of a 
Bluntschli. This is no more than warmed-up Maugham, highly 
competent, as is everything that Mr. Bates does, but yesterday's 
mashed potatoes nevertheless. This is the one about the woman the 
young man dreams of, who’s married to the older man he loves-but- 
hates and, who uses him to make her husband jealous, and then— 
when the husband’s killed—says ** I hate you. Now you suffer *’ to 
the young man. 

Three stories, very different in weight I said, but identical in tex. 
ture, all of them withdrawing from feeling. The heart of them is as 
clammy as wax. Something central that beat strongly in The Purple 
Plain and, muffled but still there, made Dear Life memorable has got 
lost. So women are bitches, seems to be the moral of The Nature of 
Love. And the waxwork feeling stretches over page after page of 
brilliantly worked dialogue and narrative. Were Mr. Bates not such 
a nearly-great writer it would be irrelevant (let alone ungrateful) to 
say this. But unless warmth comes and acceptance comes, it is 
hard to see how the final flowering, of which he has given such 
bursting promise, can be achieved. 

With Mr. Pudney one is on much firmer ground. He tries less 
hard, he goes for a limited objective—and he succeeds. A Ring for 
Luck is a Third Programme thriller, as exciting as you can hope for 
and as real as smoked salmon. Here is Glen Jessup in the Caribbean, 
an up-and-coming executive, stumbling in his stupidly efficient way 
on the sort of mysteries usually described as Unspeakable and 
managing, at the same time, to operate a Hemingway sort of love- 
affair which actually clicks in with the plot. Schematically the book 
builds up in three parts, to a cymbal-filled climax, as suspenseful 
(as they say in the film reviews) as anything I’ve read for a long time. 
Literate pieces of exciting entertainment like this are extremely rare ; 
let’s rejoice ; and hope that Mr. Pudney will produce some more, 
soon. 


Lastly The Alien Sky by Mr. Scott. It’s been so damnably hard to 
look any serious novel about India straight in the eye since Forster. 
But here is a scnsitive and ambitious study of the reactions of the 
Anglo-Indians to August, 1947 ; and one mustn't shirk it by saying 
that it’s just not as good as. Mr. Scott wisely, and very ably, uses 
the device of an American with a personal preoccupation unrelated 
in any way to those of the English, to throw the characters the book 
is really about into sharper relief. By and large the trompe l'oeil is 
successful. And, by and large, so is the book as a whole. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Scott is an extremely clean and competent writer. 
Johnnie Sahib demonstrated that within a small circumference he 
could write movingly and tightly. But the overall feeling that The 
Alien Sky leaves me with is one of not knowing enough about the 
vast, tortuous problem that Mr. Scott sets out two describe ; or 
enough about the people he manipulates in front of the problem; 
that he has bitten off more than he can chew. Somehow the book 
lacks a focal point, a centre around which the characters, in relation 
to each other—and to India—-could swing and swivel into a newly 
truthful place. Nevertheless, this is an extremely able and delicate 
piece of sustained writing. And anyone who has the courage to tackle 
the theme is deserving of every encourag’ment and praise. 

JOHN METCALF. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Little Men in My Life. Jonathan Routh. 

(James Barrie. 8s. 6d.) 

To everyone’s surprise, particularly that of 
the author, this is an autobiography. At the 
age of six Mr. Routh remembered remember- 
ing how he went through the Suez Canal, 
how he looked over the boat’s rails and 
watched ‘* a man on stilts who was pursuing 
ys from behind. Finally he caught up with 
ys and it turned out to be my father. * You 
forgot your jam,” he said, pressing a bottle 
into my hands. Then he was off again.’’ 
This is typical of the book’s surrealistic 
jnanity. Another notable point is that only 
stupid people complain about their prep 
school or their public school—they are good 
clean fun if you approach them in the right 
spirit. It is a pity that the issues of 
Granta that Mr. Routh produced (one of 
them dealing with the subsidising of the 
asterisk industry) could not have been 
printed in an Appendix. Or his own maga- 
zine The Town Crier, for that matter. 

When the author went to Paris in search 
of bohemianism (i.e., loose women, absinthe 
and apache dances) he couldn’t find it any- 
where, so he came back and got married. 

So it goes on, but sensibly it doesn’t go on 
too long. The drawings are presumably the 
result of a new type of persecution-mania 
combined with collective hysteria brought on 
by the old man who insisted on digging a 
twenty-foot hole in the Rouths’ garden at 
Notting Hill Gate where they lived in a house 
with a past. . . . Funny books are usually 
dull, but not this one. M. C. 


It Takes All Kinds. By Maurice Zolotow. 

(W. H. Allen. 15s.) 

THE century of the common man in the 
United States is rapidly turning into the 
century of the psychiatrist. It is curious that 
the two least exact ‘* sciences ’’ recently 
developed should be those which have most 
relevance to urban life—psychology and 
economics. We have seen what nonsense 
can be made in books about the “economics” 
of this, that and the other. 

It was only a matter of time before some- 
body would approach theatrical biography 
from the angle of psychopathology without 
tears. Mr. Zolotow is a good profile-writer 
but each of his sketches contains enough 
psychiatric jargon to spoil it. ** According 
to the late Harry Stack Sullivan, an American 
psychiatrist whose insights into the human 
condition have clarified much of my own 
thinking,’’ he writes, *‘ a ‘power drive ’ 
results from the early frustrating of natural 
biological drives and the healthy expanding 
of the self. The self feels helpless and inade- 
quate ; its latent possibilities as a human 
being have not been allowed to develop. 
From this all-too-common beginning, many 
futures are possible. One of them is the 
development of verbal power operations as 
a method of compensating for the feeling 
of helplessness. . . ’’ and so on, and hence 
Tallulah Bankhead ! The cliché ‘* power 
Operation ’’ turns up frequently in otherwise 
well-written, sensitive character sketches—as 
of Jimmy Durante, Jack Benny and the 
famous card-conjurer Cardini. Another 
article lifts some of the veils from the stage 
** telepathist ’’ or mind-reader. 

All such turns are clever trickery. 

One of the best-known methods is that in 
which the audience writes down its requests 
and hands them to an attendant. The 
*“ telepathist ’’ then answers the written 
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question without handling the original piece 
of paper. This illusion depends on special 
carbon paper and a method of getting the 
copy into the hands of the illusionist. 
Zolotow makes all this quite clear, and adds a 
little to lay knowledge of the classical 
** thought-reading °’ act based on intricate 
verbal codes and gestures which when used 
by the Zancigs were sufficient to convince 
Conan Doyle that they had supernatural 
powers. G. F. 


On Either Side of the Equator. By Colonel! 
P. T. Etherton. (John Long. 16s.) 
A Long Way South. By Geoffrey Dutton. 
(Chapman & Hall. 18s.) 
THe Himalayas, Turkistan, Yarkand, the 
Heavenly Mountains, Rio de Janeiro; 
Kalmuks, Monguls, tigers and elephants. 
Few people, one imagines, have travelled so 
extensively in Asia and India as Colonel 
Etherton, nor been so dangerous and 
adventurous. Diplomatic associations 
helped him considerably and he was able to 
go to remote and well-nigh inaccessible 
places. If you don’t mind the author’s 
whisky-and-soda style, the disunity of his 
book, and some irritating tricks of journ- 
alism, not least of which is cliché after 
cliché, and you have a predilection for odd 
things in odd places—Kanjuti bodyguards 
dressed in the uniform of the Bedfordshire 
Regiment, Asiatic mysticism, and tiger- 
hunts—then Colonel Etherton is your man. 
One or two maps, however, would be a great 
help, as the author moves about a good deal 
and apparently expects the reader to be 
familiar with some very unfamiliar geography. 
Mr. Dutton has written a sensitive and 
pleasant travel book. He and his wife, both 
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Australians, decided to return to Australia 
in 1951 -by driving the whole way from 
London. Their car had a nervous tempera- 
ment which, with inevitable rough treatment 
and overloading, broke down frequently. 
In this story appear a delightful young man 
from Afghanistan called Anvar, an equally 
charming Persian called Said, and many 
others who illustrate in most cases the 
kindness and courtesy which the author 
received on his journey through many 
countries. B. W. 


Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans 
In England. By Sir Charles Firth. (The 
World’s Classics, Oxford. 7s. 6d.) 

Sir CHARLES FirtH’s well-known book, 

first published in 1900, is a welcome addition 


to the World’s Classics series. Cromwell’s 
greatness has emerged secure from two 
centuries of bitter controversy. Mr. G. M. 


Young remarks in his introduction to this 
volume that Carlyle’s edition of Cromwell’s 
speeches and letters (1845) conclusively 
reversed the conventional picture of Crom- 
well as a hypocritical fanatic; but the 
dwindling of controversy has not weakened 
the force of Cromwell’s career, and Firth’s 
account conveys admirably the sense of a 
soldier and statesman almost continuously 
at work in one of the great formative 
periods of modern British history. 

We are used to plans for defending Britain 
against invasion. We are aware of Scottish, 
Irish and Welsh nationalism, but we are 
perhaps less aware of English nationalism. 
Cromwell never forgot that: to Gardiner 
(as Mr. Young reminds us) Cromwell was 
England incarnate. J. F. B. 








Group Trading Profit 
Subsidiaries, etc. 


Group Net Profit—before Taxation 


Group Net Profit—after Taxation 


Appropriated as follows: 
Written off goodwill, etc. 


Preference Dividends, net 
Ordinary Dividends, net 


Preference Stockholders 
Issued Capital 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting was held on the 22nd September, 1953. 
Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Less: Depreciation, Interest paid, Interests of Outside Shareholders of 


Less: Taxation (including £1,546,936 Excess Profits Levy) ee ee 


Transfer to Reserves and increase in Profit and Loss Account balance 


Dividend covered by net earnings after tax : ee ° 53 times 
Capital covered by net assets ‘ ; ° 11 A times 
Ordinary Stockholders 
Issued Capital gn er ” eee ‘“ os £2,696,026 
Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital .. ‘. ‘ 50% p.a. 
Rate earned on present Capital oe, er 210% 
Net Assets attributable to each 5s. Ordinary Stock Unit 43s. 4d. 
Group Net Current Assets £25,463,072 
Comparative Group Trading Profits 
1949 1950 1951 952 1953 
£4,599,656 £5,906,133 £8,173,679 £10,013,975 £11,453,461 


The 


Year Ended 
31-3-'53 


£ 
11,453,461 
1,523,526 





9,929,935 
6,746,550 


£3,183,385 


29,881 (cr 
2,420,651 
59,633 
732,982 


£3,183,385 


oe oe £2,250,000 
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FINANCE -AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It was quite like old times for the Bank to 
announce a change in Bank rate without 
warning, that is, after the usual Thursday 
meeting of the Court. The sharpness of the 
rise which followed in the gilt-edged market 
reflected the unexpectedness of the decision 
to bring the rate down from 4 per cent. to 
34 per cent. For example, 34 per cent. War 
Loan, the leader of the undated stocks, 
jumped two points before the close on 
Thursday of last week and another point on 
Friday. By Wednesday this week it had 
eased slightly but at 86% it was 34 points 
higher than it was a week ago and the yield 
is £4 Is, 10d. per cent. against £4 4s, Ild. 
per cent. Thus, the Chancellor has cheap- 
ened the long-term rate of interest so far by 
3s. per cent. I would be surprised if he was 
content with that. He probably expected at 
least—and got—a } per cent. actual fall 
in the Treasury bill short-term rate—from 
22 per cent. to 2 per cent. But he probably 
hopes to encourage industrial investment by 
cheapening the cost of long-term borrowing 
for the credit-worthy companies by much 
more than } per cent. I dismiss as unworthy 
the suggestion that he was influenced by any 
desire to favour the coming steel issues. The 
fact that British industry has been tending 
to repay bank indebtedness rather than 
borrow more to increase productivity may 
have warned the Chancellor that dear money 
can be carried too far. At any rate he is 
merely following the lead of other European 
Governments which, since the set-back in 
production in 1952, have cheapened money 
rates in order to give a boost to production. 
The fact that he has chosen this moment to 
cheapen money here implies, of course, that 
he is confident that he can maintain external 
as well as internal equilibrium. In other 
words, he cannot be afraid of any balance of 
payments crisis for some time to come. In 
holding this view he has no doubt been 
reassured by the continuing favourable 
terms of trade and by the recovery in wool 
which has enabled Australia to relax import 
restrictions and take more of our goods. 
For all these reasons, which should bring 
renewed confidence to the market, I am 
persuaded that there is eventually another 
point or two advance to come in_ the 
gilt-edged market. I see nothing—short of 
a worsening in the international situation 
after the profit-taking which is to come 
to stop 34 per cent. War Loan rising to 
yield 4 per cent. or even a shade under. 


The Blessings of 34 per cent. Bank rate 

Apart from these broad national objec- 
tives, which are wholly admirable, the Chan- 
cellor no doubt had technical considerations 
in mind when he agreed to the lowering of 
Bank rate. These are not without import- 
ance. It will be appreciated that although 
he has cheapened money he has not relaxed 
his control, as far as it goes, over the volume 
and direction of bankers’ credit. His 
directives to the joint stock banks not to 
increase advances except for specified pur- 
poses remain in full force. But it Is 
difficult to control bankers’ advances effec- 
tively, when you do not own the banks, if 
the banks have too plentiful a supply of 
money. And the heavy Government borrow- 
ing from the banks this year has tended to 
increase the supply of bank cash and the 





total of bank deposits. The Chancellor 
must therefore be anxious to carry through 
a further funding of Treasury bills in order 
to reduce the banks’ high ‘* liquidity 
ratios ’’ and so reinforce his control over 
the credit situation. The lowering of Bank 
rate will enable this funding operation to be 
undertaken at less cost to the Exchequer. 
The same consideration applies to the con- 
version of £577 millions of Serial Funding 
Bonds due in November and the £413 
millions of 2$ per cent. National War 
Bonds callable on March Ist, 1954. Alto- 
gether dear money has been adding many 
millions to budget expenditures and if the 
Chancellor can now cheapen the cost of the 
floating debt by, say, £12 millions a year 
and at the same time tighten his control over 
the supply of bank credit, it is a technical 
advantage well worth having. 


Outlook for Equities 
This line of argument is, of course, helpful 
to industrial shares as well as to Govern- 
ment stocks and it may be significant that 


on Monday the Financial Times index of 


ordinary shares momentarily broke through 
its previous peak (the 1953 ** double top *’ 
to use chartists’ language). However, there 
was no follow-through and by the middle 
of the week the market had come back 
slightly and was looking tired. Even Great 
Universal Stores reacted, for Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson did not announce another bonus 
at Tuesday’s meeting and left the ** bulls *’ 
unhappily stranded. A great debate is now 
raging on the future course of British 
equities. The optimists point to the fact 
that 1953 trading is distinctly better than 
that of 1952, that companies are pursuing a 
more liberal dividend policy in view of the 
coming abolition of the excess profits levy 
and that current dividend yields are still 
high in relation to the gilt-edged rate which 
Mr. Butler is lowering. This last point was 
reinforced by the publication of the Actu- 
aries’ new investment index which at the 
end of August gave the average yield on 
industrial shares (all classes) as 6.08 per cent. 
The pessimists, however, reply that there 
are other considerations to bear in mind, 
for example, the prospect of some recession 
in the United States and the likelihood of 
higher wages being won by the unions. There 
is much force in both arguments and until 
the outlook becomes clearer | would counsel 
investment caution. However, when equi- 
ties can be found which are not intrinsically 
speculative and return a yield which is 
2 per cent. or more above the ** riskless *’ 
long-term rate of 4 per cent., I would not 
oppose buying. I give two possible examples. 


WeHman, Smith Owen 

The first is Wellman, Smith Owen Engin- 
eering, which build furnaces, construct steel 
making plants and other heavy capital 
equipment. As only 29 per cent. of its order 
book is for export it is not so vulnerable to 
an American recession as some others in 
this industry. Of course, it would suffer if 
Amalgamated Engineering Union succeeded 
in winning its claim for a 15 per cent. rise in 
wages, but it is such an efficient, well- 
managed company that it can be relied 
upon to meet and overcome the ordinary 
risks of its trade. In the year to March 3lst, 
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1953, it earned 76 per cent. and paid 17} 
per cent., which reveals its conservative 
finance. At the present price of around 
60s. 9d. the shares therefore return an 
earnings yield of over 25 per cent. and a 
dividend yield of over 5} per cent. It is just 
distributing a bonus out of its ample reserves 
to the extent of one £1 ordinary share for 
every £12 of stock held. Next Monday the 
shares will be marked ‘* ex rights *’ at about 
56s. if the present price of 60s. 9d. holds, 
If the company paid the same dividend on 
the increased capital which would not be 
difficult, the shares would then return a 
yield equivalent to 6} per cent. With no 
debentures and no preference shares in 
front these ordinary shares are a lovw- 
geared and well protected equity whose 
high yield is made the more attractive by 
Mr. Butler’s lowering of the rate of interest, 


British Plaster Board 

Another high-yielding share—on divi- 
dends but not on earnings—is British Plaster 
Board which caters for the Government- 
favoured housing drive. At 15s. these 5s, 
shares return 6.6 per cent. on the present 
dividend of 20 per cent. and only 12 per cent, 
on earnings of 37 per cent. reported for the 
year to March 3lst, 1953. At first sight 
this would not suggest conservative finance 
but the company maintains a very strong 
cash position which justifies it in paying out 
a generous proportion of its earnings. For 
example, at the end of March its surplus of 
liquid assets over current liabilities was 
nearly £3 millions (£1,828,000 being in cash) 
which exactly matched its issued capital, 
Next year, when the excess profits levy is 
abolished, it may well increase its distribu- 
tion, though no increase is expected in the 
interim dividend due to be declared in 
November. Five months ago the company 
took over another firm of paper and board 
manufacturers but apart from this I would 
expect its turnover to increase as builders 
come to realise that house building can be 
cheapened by the more liberal use of plaster 
boarding for interior walls. It may be 
observed that a combined investment in 
Wellman, Smith Owen and British Plaster 
Board would return 6.8 per cent. A ‘* risk ” 
premium of 2.8 per cent. over the 4 per cent, 
* riskless ** rate is not unattractive. 


Vitamins, Ltd. 

The small investor who necds a yeld 
vitamin in his financial food might have a 
look at Vitamins, Ltd. This company, 
which has recently gone into a new factory 
at the new town of Crawley, manufactures 
about forty different products, including 
Bemax vitamin food, ‘* Vitamealo *’ for 
cattle, pigs and poultry and ** Equivite ”’ 
for horses. I cannot speak for the animals 
but Bemax is forging ahead and I am told 
that the company is getting a contract for 
putting vitamins in our new national loaf. 
For the year to March, 1953, it paid 20 per 
cent. and earned 29 per cent. Its turnover 
has nearly doubled in the last two years. 
It has just issued one new share for every 
three at Is. 9d. (bringing the issued capital 
up to £207,466) and the directors state that 
it should be possible to maintain the 20 per 
cent. dividend on the increased capital. At 
the middle price of 2s. 14d. these Is. shares 
yield about 9 per cent. The company needs 
to build up its own financial strength. 
When it does so its shares will not return so 
high a yield. 
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